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T. GEORGE HARRIS: SAN FRANCISCO “Missile making and theoretical mathematics, cool jazz and 
beatniks, the ski and golf boom, the 49th and 50th states, instant universities, California politics, the 
western style of living—bere,” says George Harris, “the news comes at you in a forward tilt, taking aim 
on the future.” 

‘T. George Harris is a man ‘Time's editors rely on for first-hand coverage of the Far West. He is chief of 
Time's San Francisco bureau, responsible for an immense, improbable beat that ranges from Death 
Valley and Diamond Head to the Arctic slope. 

Born 36 years ago, he grew up under circumstances lar removed trom his present surroundings. His home 
was a tiny tobacco farm in southwestern Kentucky. I. George rode to school on the back of a plow horse, 
studied his homework by kerosene lamp, went to work alter high school as a $12-a-week “printer's devil” 
for a small daily in nearby Clarksville, Tennessee. 

During World War II, Harris served in the field artillery, was awarded a battlefield commission at Bas- 
togne “for leadership under fire.” After the war he entered the University of Kentucky on the GI bill, 
but soon transferred to Yale where, three years later, he was graduated Phi Beta Kappa. Vhat was in 1919. 
He has been with Time ever since. Hired right out of college, he was one of ‘Time's first “editorial 
trainees” and, over the years, he has covered every major region of the U. S., working out of ‘Timer bureaus 
in Chicago (where he was bureau chief), Dallas, New York, Atlanta, Washington and San Francisco. 
“My earlier Timer assignments,” he says, “gave me an invaluable breadth of experience. For once you 
have felt most parts of the country through your tires, and have worked its major cities like a private eye, 
you sense the richness of the news in each region, its peculiar character and color. But,” he adds, “in this 
job of reporting what westerners are doing on these vast, beautiful landscapes, I find that my previous 
assignments have been no more than briefing.” TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Cabinet Status for Public Relations? 


With the floodlights beamed on modern weapons of war, 
one of the greatest forces of all stands in the shadows in 
the Western World. We refer, of course, to the public 
relations — or propaganda in the best sense — for the 
cause of freedom and democracy, as opposed to Com- 
munism. 

The Communists have for a long time poured enor- 
mous amounts of energy and money into their brand of 
propaganda with considerable effect in many areas. The 
United States has done a good deal, and much of it excel- 
lent. But have we made the all-out effort needed to meet 
our competition? 

Is the American public sufficiently aware of the urgent 
necessity of support for a most powerful program of 
world-wide public relations for our cause? We must have 
our military planes, ships, missiles, atomic weapons, 
warning devices, to be sure, and we are spending many 
billions on them. But are we truly doing enough to reach 
the minds and hearts of people everywhere? 

American public relations should deserve and win an 
exceedingly high status both with the public and with 
our government. The best possible coordination of the 
various governmental information services should be put 
into effect and the chief coordinator might well become 
a member of the Cabinet—working constantly with top 
makers of policy. He should have all the qualified per- 
sonnel and the finances required to conduct a world-wide 
public relations program second to none. 

Special training will be needed on a large scale to pre- 
pare our practitioners who will be working with people 
abroad. We need to do much more than to teach foreign 
languages. We should give thorough instruction in the 
nuances of national feelings, like and dislikes and the 
impacts of traditions. 

American public relations people would certainly like 
to help, at least on the home front, if their efforts were 
given encouragement and sound guidance. Also, more 
and more American companies are setting up public re- 
lations programs in other countries, where our practi- 
tioners surely can make useful contributions, which they 
already do to a considerable extent. 

All in all, one of the greatest needs in our total defense 
picture is top flight public relations for our country and 
our cause—both here and through the rest of the world. 


Public Relations for Newspapers 


Shortly before World War I, an editor of a large Middle 
Western newspaper hired a young graduate of one of the 
pioneer schools of journalism. In concluding the inter- 
view, the older man said, “I want you to watch out for 
one thing: Don’t tell anyone around here that you took 


a college course in journalism—or that you even went 
to college.” 


EDITORIALS 


In those days the editorial staffs of many newspapers 
burgeoned with itinerant reports and rewrite men — 
mostly hard-knocks alumni. Formal education? That 
called for derisive hoots. 

Like nearly everything else, the newspaper world has 
changed drastically. Today, the payrolls of the press 
include hundreds and hundreds of editorial workers who 
studied journalism at colleges or universities. A large 
number of them later move on to other kinds of work— 
business, industry and finance; government; trade asso- 
ciations, and public relations, of course. 

No comprehensive study seems to be available, but 
today’s public relations practitioners to a large extent 
have had experience on staffs of newspapers. So, they 
have a certain amount of printer’s ink in their systems. 
They tend to harbor a pleasant and grateful nostalgia. 

Furthermore, much of a working day in public rela- 
tions department or firm is likely to be concerned with 
the gathering, preparing and disseminating of news and 
feature material for the press. In fact, quite a few editors 
may realize that their costs would rise enormously if it 
were not for the services rendered by the public relations 
field. For instance, business and financial editors receive 
thousands of news releases, the accuracy of which is 
beyond question. 

Returning to our opening paragraphs, about formerly 
reluctant acceptance by editors and publishers of aca- 
demic training in journalism, a fairly unique situation 
has opened up. The Fourth Estate has now embarked 
upon its own public relations program, through the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

ANPA represents more than 90 per cent of the news- 
paper circulation in America. It has come to realize that 
its corporate personality, as the public sees it, might 
stand some better interpretation. The newspaper world 
certainly has a great story to tell, also certain misconcep- 
tions to clear up. 

For instance, numerous people exaggerate the decrease 
in the number of newspapers and fear too much monop- 
oly due to one-newspaper cities. Actually, in the last 
generation, the shrinkage has been only 10 per cent. 
Quite a few of the papers which dropped by the wayside 
in that period lacked economic stamina—suffered from 
reduced circulation and advertising revenue. In other 
areas of business, the reduction in the amount of com- 
petition proved much greater—automobile manufactur- 
ing, to name just one example. 

The Association now sponsors a several-pronged pro- 
gram of public relations. One unusual facet involves 
some appeals to high school students, informing them 
of the services and opportunities in newspaper work. 

We welcome the entry of the newspaper field into pub- 


lic relations and extend our congratulations and best 
wishes. 
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Of course Im sure. 


I read it 
in Newsweek 


ed a e ndws, behind the headlines...for 


Barron’s 128,000 subscribers have a tre- 
mendous stake in developments that affect the return on invest- 
ment dollars. These individuals understand finance . . . and in 
this large body of Barron’s readers are substantial numbers of 
professional experts whose advice is sought by others. More and 
more advertisers are using Barron’s to be “in touch”’ with these 
people . . . who, in turn, influence the many who seek their 
advice. Everywhere, Barron’s moves the minds that mind the 
money! Finance is at the beginning and end of every successful 
corporate trail. Use Barron’s to help smooth the road. 


... where advertising, too, is read for profit! 
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Dual-Purpose Survey Helps City 


By CARLTON E. SPITZER 


SING old survey techniques with 
| | a new twist, Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corp. has activated its com- 
munity audience, revised its public rela- 
tions policies and inaugurated a new and 
expanded program of communication. 
Last year WCC sponsored a company- 
community study, and devoted a large 
part to discovering the city’s attitude 
toward itself. In doing so, the company 
not only bolstered its community rela- 
tions but also provided local officials 
with a documented analysis the city 
could not afford to get on its own. 

At the same time, management was 
especially concerned that an air-pollu- 
tion problem and tax battle might have 
put the company in a bad light with the 
citizens. But the survey, conducted by 
Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, 
N. J., showed that the company was 
sympatheticaly regarded and that most 
citizens liked Wyandotte. 

Survey results verified the interde- 
pendence between company and com- 
munity and emphasized the importance 
of the company in areas previously 
thought to be “strictly city affairs.” 


TARGET OF RUMORS 


As the largest employer and biggest 
taxpayer in Wyandotte, Mich., a city of 
42,000 persons, 12-miles down river 
from Detroit, the 70-year-old firm had 
been the target of unfounded rumors 
concerning its policies and practices. 
Management determined to find out just 
how widespread these were by conduct- 
ing the survey. 

Tax difficulties and air-pollution are 
the company’s major challenges. The fis- 
cal policies and practices of the entire 


CARLTON E. SPITZER joined Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation as Director of Pub- 
lice Relations in August, 1960. Before that 
he managed his own public relations firm 
in Utica, New York, serving business and 
industry in the central New York region. 
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Chemical Company Revamps 


Public Relations Program 


state of Michigan are currently undergo- 
ing review, and particular attention is 
being paid to corporate tax structures. 
Few Michigan firms are free from state 
and local tax battles. 

In Wyandotte, the company pays 
about 40 per cent of local taxes. Any 
appreciable change in its tax dollar af- 
fects the community noticeably. 


ROOM FOR DIFFERENCE 


Existing laws leave abundant room for 
difference of opinion regarding certain 
assessed corporate property values. Wy- 
andotte Chemicals has appealed its tax 
assessments every year since 1955. Last 
year, for the first and only time, the 
State Tax Commission ruled in the com- 
pany’s favor. As a result, the city of 
Wyandotte was obliged to reduce its 
budget. 

Despite this circumstance, local offi- 
cials publicly state that they have no 
rancor toward the company. But Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals recognizes that continu- 
ing tax wrangles—and they are sure to 
come—threaten community relations. 

Odors and smoke also represent a con- 
tinuing problem. Although minimal from 


and Company 


Wyandotte Chemicals, air-pollution from 
collective down river industry brings 
frequent complaints from area residents. 

During the past half dozen years 
Wyandotte Chemicals has invested more 
than $1 million in equipment to help 
solve the problem, and spends $200,000 
yearly to maintain its anti-pollution pro- 
gram. But until the survey was taken the 
company did not know if its efforts were 
known or if residents felt the situation 
was improving. 


UNUSUAL HISTORY 

For the first 65 years of the company’s 
70-year operation, Wyandotte Chemicals 
was family-owned. Little or no informa- 
tion was made available on earnings, 
capitalization, or corporate affairs. This 
policy was changed substantially five 
years ago when some of the stock was 
sold publicly. 

Over the years, the owners of the 
company had given the city of Wyan- 
dotte its hospital, library and a marina 
for the community rowing club. The 
company also maintained (and still does) 
an Employees’ Club with gymnasium, 
bowling alleys and kitchen—all of which 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation and the city of Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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We Work Together 
To Improve Our City 


George Baker, WCC’s vice president of Employee and Public Relations, left, and Carlton 


E. Spitzer, director of public relations, discuss ads relative to survey made by Wyandotte. 


were (and are) made available for local 
functions and youth organizations. 
Further, WCC and its employees have 
been generous contributors to Greater 
Detroit's outstanding United Founda- 
tion. Yet, until the company adopted a 
modest communication program a few 
years ago, the general attitude held by 
a vast number of residents was that 
Wyandotte Chemicals made nothing but 
money and contributed only smoke and 
smells to the down river area. 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


The trend of retail business to outlying 
shopping centers hurt the city of Wyan- 
dotte. Vacant stores still dot the down- 
town district and tend to reduce local 
revenues. Since about 59 per cent of 
Wyandotte Chemicals’ 3,500 employees 
live in the city, the company is espe- 
cially concerned over local conditions. 

Although improvements have been 
made, and new community projects are 
underway through the Greater Wyan- 
dotte Board of Commerce and the Down 
River Chamber, WCC felt that an objec- 
tive analysis of public opinion about the 
city and company was essential, It was 
of paramount importance to the com- 
pany to ascertain the public’s under- 
standing of its tax situation and anti- 
pollution efforts. The company was also 
concerned with other pertinent questions: 


1. Did residents like their city and were 
they optimistic about its future? 


. What did residents think about the 
company’s practices and policies? 


. Did most employees have confidence 
in their management—and were they 
reasonably content or dissatisfied? 


These were the chief situations, condi- 
tions, and questions that faced the com- 
pany and community—and concern over 
these matters brought about the forma- 
tion of a study committee. 


TASK FORCE 


A task force, comprised of middle man- 
agement people from all divisions of the 
company, was formed many months be- 
fore the survey was undertaken. It was 
their job to study conditions in the com- 
pany and community — and to make 
recommendations as to what the com- 
pany might do to improve its business 
climate and community-employee rela- 
tions. 

These men explored many broad ques- 
tions, such as: 


1. Should the company encourage more 
employee participation in civic affairs? 


. Should management take a stand on 
political issues? 


3. Should the community be better in- 
formed about the company’s prob- 
lems, objectives and policies? 


4. Was the company doing all it might 
and should do to be a good corporate 
citizen? 


After many meetings the group con- 
cluded that it needed more information 
about human attitudes in order to for- 
mulate constructive recommendations. 
George Baker, WWC'’s vice president of 
Employee and Public Relations, agreed 
with the Task Force and put the ma- 
chinery in motion to conduct a dual- 
purpose survey. 

Opinion Research Corporation was 
retained to design a study that would 


provide a valid analysis of employee and 
public opinion on a wide range of sub- 
jects. 

Baker, and other man.gement officials, 
recognized that one of the basic prob- 
lems had been a lack Gi adequaie com- 
munication, and that this situation de- 
manded improvement if the company 
was to initiate a meaningful public rela- 
tions program. 

“We advised employees and residents 
that the survey would be taken and 
why,” Baker said. “We also told them 
that the company would reveal the re- 
sults whether they were favorable or 
unfavorable to the city and Wyandotte 
Chemicals.” 

Management reasoned that whether 
the findings were negative or positive, 
they would serve as a springboard for a 
new communication program, and that 
problem areas and goals would be 
defined. 


HUNDREDS INTERVIEWED 


The questionnaire broke down into four 

major categories. 

@ Residents Appraise the City 

€ Company-Community Relations 

€ Sources of Information About Com- 
pany 

€ Residents-Employees Appraise Com- 
pany 

The questionnaire was designed to allow 

both yes and no answers and verbatim 

replies. 

The sample—725 interviews—is con- 
sidered by ORC to give results very 
close to those that would have been ob- 
tained if every person in Wyandotte was 
interviewed. 

No names were asked during the in- 
terviews, which included 225 employees, 
and none was recorded. The basic ap- 
proach—and _ benefit—was objectivity. 

Personal letters and newspaper adver- 
tisements and releases were used to ad- 
vise employees and residents that the 
survey would be conducted and why. 
These notices also spelled out that the 
survey results would be reported as soon 
as available. 

Questions used were those which ad- 
vance testing showed were as free from 
bias as possible and most likely to pro- 
vide useful information in analyzing 
people’s attitudes toward the community 
and company. 


FAVORABLE RESULTS 


Survey findings were generally favorable 
to both community and company. Prob- 
lem areas were defined and weaknesses 
were revealed. Significantly, 80 per cent 
of those interviewed said they wanted 
management to speak up on public and 
community problems. 

Seventy-five per cent believe that air 
and water pollution are the greatest 
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problems, and 40 per cent think no im- 
provement is being made. 

Some merchants became highly agi- 
tated because 60 per cent of respondents 
made some criticism of downtown shop- 
ping facilities. But important improve- 
ments are underway, including the for- 
mation of a master plan for the city, and 
an overwhelming majority of citizens 
believe their city is a good place to live 
and are optimistic about its future. 


REPORTING THE SURVEY 


Community officials and merchants were 
called to a special meeting to discuss 
with company representatives that part 
of the study devoted to the city. With 
few exceptions, town officials accepted 
the findings with an open mind, despite 
certain negative disclosures. Today these 
men respect the survey as a “valid blue- 
print for action.” 

Baker decided to reveal the total find- 
ings in a series of articles in the local 
newspapers, entitled “Citizens Report on 
Wyandotte.” He felt that the reports 
would gain better readership if each one 
emphasized a single phase of the study. 

Advance copies were mailed to the 
homes of all employees and the articles 
appeared as paid advertisements on the 
editorial pages of Wyandotte’s two 
weekly newspapers. 

Large reprints were put together in a 
display and shown in a vacant storefront 
window in the downtown district. 

The six ads were then published in 
booklet form and distributed free to all 
employees and residents. To increase 
circulation the booklets were made avail- 
able at the Board of Commerce, the 
newspaper offices, the downtown banks, 
and at the various company reception 
rooms. The company’s public relations 
department also set up a mailing system 
to handle telephone and mail requests. 

Themes of the individual articles re- 
flect the nature of the survey and the 
approaches used to report the findings: 


@ We have a high regard for our city. 


@ We're not impressed with downtown 
shopping. 


@ Residents undecided on junior college. 

€ Company sees need for self-improve- 
ment. 

€ People say company “good” employer. 

€ Blueprint for action. , 


Article six, a summary of the first five, 
highlights the following disclosures: 


1. Most residents recognize that tax con- 
tributions by local industries substan- 
tially reduce individual taxes. 


2. Industry receives the most blame for 
odors and smoke and the most credit 
for trying to relieve the problem. 


w 


. Wyandotte Chemicals is rated as a 
good employer and an important tax- 
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payer. But the survey also reveals that 
there is minority criticism about the 
company, misinformation about some 
of its activities and a limited aware- 
ness regarding the amount of local 
taxes paid by the company and the 
reasons for its tax appeals. 


USING THE RESULTS 

Management is agreed that WCC must 
step up its overall communication pro- 
gram; that it must do a much better job 
of explaining its efforts toward fighting 
pollution, and spell out the reasons for 
its tax appeals. 

Having accustomed readers to paid 
editorial-page messages, the company is 
continuing to use the same location on 
the same page on the same every-other- 
week schedule. But there is a major dif- 
ference. Unlike the first six articles 
which reported opinions expressed by 
employees and residents, the company is 
now stating its own views on public and 
community problems as 80 per cent of 
survey respondents said they wanted the 
company to do. 

Employees continue to get advance 
copies of all advertisements, and as they 
are published, large reprints are posted 
in the downtown display—and for the 
first time—small reprints also are posted 
on bulletin boards throughout plants and 
offices. 

Until the survey reports were com- 
pleted, the only publications issued by 
the company were a management news- 
letter (26 times each year), an all-pur- 
pose magazine and occasional letters 
from management to employees. 

The policy has changed. The maga- 
zine (The Chief) is now a “corporate 
family” publication, scheduled for quar- 
terly distribution to the homes of all em- 
ployees throughout the United States. 

Publication of a newspaper, “The 
Wyandotte News,” started in March and 
is distributed to all employees in the 
Wyandotte area. The chief purpose of 
the new publication is to keep employees 
informed about current issues, commu- 
nity problems and projected plans. More- 
over, management hopes to approach 
controversial issues through the pages 
of the newspaper, directly and _ indi- 
rectly, as circumstances warrant. 

A new employee newsletter has been 
developed and will be used frequently in 
addition to the management newsletter. 

Personal letters from President Robert 
Semple and other management officials 
have been increased. For example, when 
two of WCC’s industrial neighbors an- 
nounced a shutdown of their local opera- 
tions, President Semple immediately 
wrote a personal letter to the homes of 
all employees, explaining why the two 
companies were forced to close and the 
affect upon Wyandotte Chemicals. 

When a misleading article appeared 


A Universal Rule 


“It is an unerring rule, and one of universal 
application, that a Prince who is not wise 
himself cannot be well advised by others.” 

—Nicolo Machiavelli 


in a Detroit newspaper about the com- 
pany’s tax situation, a newsletter was 
distributed to set the record straight. 

When union negotiations commenced 
between one of the company’s major 
divisions and its primary union, em- 
ployees were promptly advised by news- 
letter. As negotiations proceeded em- 
ployees were kept informed through 
personal letters and newsletters. 

When the company decided to appeal 
its taxes again this year, the editors of 
the two local newspapers were called to 
an informal meeting. The editors had 
the opportnity to review a letter sent to 
local government officials on the same 
day the letter was received. Within the 
past few months WCC has: 


@ Published a complete report of the 
survey. 


@ Analyzed survey findings and em- 
barked upon a continuing series of 
editorial-page messages. 


@ Stepped up its total communication 
program; letters, newsletters, bulletin 
boards, displays, newspapers and mag- 
azine. 

@€ Commenced planning of speakers’ 
bureau for local, state and national 
audiences. 


@ Analyzed community and employee 
relations, strengths and weaknesses, 
defined objectives. 


The company feels sure that better com- 
munications—the basis of good public 
relations—will contribute importantly to 
better employee and community attitudes 
and the circulation of more accurate in- 
formation about the company. 

WCC also knows that it will not always 
assume a popular position in defending 
industry's efforts to control pollution 
and its reasons for tax appeals which 
might affect individual taxation and the 
city’s budget. For these reasons, particu- 
larly, the company knows that it must 
earn employee and community under- 
standing and respect. It hopes to do so 
through an active and constructive pro- 
gram of communication. But manage- 
ment officials agree that policy changes 
and new programs probably wouldn't 
have been adopted so quickly if the 
company’s objectives had not been so 
clearly defined by applying new twists 
to old survey techniques for the benefit 
of the city and the company. 

To obtain a copy of “Citizens Report 
on Wyandotte” write: Public Relations 
Dept., Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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What Sort of Future Does 


The Public Relations Man Face? 


Long-Term Role of Public Relations 
In the United States 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL G. ATKINSON 


URING the sixteen years since 
D World War II, the growth of the 

practice of public relations has 
been amazing—yet easily explained. 

First and foremost, the freedom of in- 
dividual and corporate enterprise was 
threatened. It was threatened by the 
cumulative effects of the New Deal and 
the necessary restrictions brought about 
by the War. It is popular in some circles 
to describe the past role of public rela- 
tions as a defense against creeping so- 
cialism, as a reaction against the emer- 
gency regulations that threatened to last 
long after the emergency was over. 

But public relations can equally be re- 
garded as a positive force supporting the 
free will concept that runs through our 
Constitution and other basic documents 
that make up our form of democracy. 
In any case, business leaders saw the 
need for action; they turned to the pub- 
lic relations man. 


PROCESSES OF COMMUNICATION 


Second, since 1945 the competition for 
the individual’s attention has expanded 
dramatically. TV, of course, comes to 
mind immediately, but the reproductive 
processes of communication, though less 
sensational, should not be overlooked. 
The mimeograph, the ditto, the copy by 
photographic technique —these have 
brought about the inundation of not 
solely the incoming basket of the busi- 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL G. ATKINSON is Chair- 
man of the Division of Public Relations at 
Boston University School of Public Rela- 
tions and Communications. This article was 
written while he held a Fellowship of the 
Foundation of Public Relations Research 
and Education last July. He was sponsored 
by the American Cyanamid Company, New 
York. 
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ness man but also the desks of the pro- 
fessional groups and the mailbox of the 
ordinary citizen. Pamphlets and _ bro- 
chures are legion. And meanwhile, the 
radio, the newspaper, the billboard and 
the poster continue to compete for men’s 
minds. 

Under these conditions, the business- 
man is not the only one who cries for 
help to command attention. He is joined 
by social workers, college administra- 
tors, labor leaders, philanthropies, politi- 
cal organizations, the farming commu- 
nity — every segment of society calls 
upon public relations so that its prob- 
lems and its objectives will receive the 
consideration deserved. 

Thus, public relations has grown and 
grown and grown. 


A CLUE TO THE FUTURE 


Despite the fact that public relations tra- 
ditionally has sought to promote and de- 
fend free enterprise and to focus atten- 
tion of the public on the organizations 
it serves, the question persists — is this 
public relations’ total function? Today 
an additional answer of a more pene- 
trating nature is sought. And a clue ex- 
ists as to what this answer may be. 

In recent years, and with increasing 
intensity, public relations men have been 
described by others as well as by them- 
selves as “keepers of the corporate con- 
science.” The corporation and other 
forms of cooperative organization more 
and more are assuming the characteris- 
tics of a person far beyond the fictitious 
concept that the law has developed. The 
corporate image idea is here to stay. 
Companies, associations, non-profit 
groups—each has a character. As this 
becomes more acutely seen, it becomes 
obvious to even the most practically- 
minded that favorable attitudes are more 
easily created if this character is in con- 


formity with the current mores of the 
community—even more so if the morals 
of the organization are a bit better than 
the morals of the market-place. 

But this is not the full meaning of the 
clue. A conscience dictates conduct that 
goes beyond efforts for survival and 
growth. Of course, it is essential for a 
company to make a profit just as much 
as an individual must eat to stay alive. 
The public is aware of this, and as edu- 
cation for all continues to develop be- 
yond the high school level, it is easy to 
anticipate that profits will be assumed as 
a necessity to the organization’s life. But 
man does not live by bread alone. The 
school of thought that sees the corpora- 
tion as a personality is going to insist 
that it does not live on profits alone. It 
is a dynamic being that must go beyond 
the areas of survival and security and 
even social welfare in order to be a 
whole person. The organization needs 
something more. 

Steps toward this “something more” 
are being taken, and these steps come 
largely within the purview and assign- 
ment of the public relations practitioner. 
Illustrations come readly to mind: cor- 
porate contributions, manpower aid to 
community fund drives, Ad Council 
programs, political participation, for ex- 
ample. Despite the protestations of some 
practitioners, it is pretty hard to justify 
these activities solely in terms of profit- 
ability for, and survival of, the organi- 
zation. 

The question is rightfully raised: are 
such types of endeavors fulfilling the 
needs of the organization’s conscience? 
Can the public relations man now say 
his assignment is filled, his role as con- 
science-keeper complete? The answer is 
obviously “no,” since despite these phil- 
anthropic and socially-oriented activities 
of the organization, the question con- 
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cerning the function of public relations 
in the United States still insistently per- 
sists. There is a gap—a vacuum—that 
needs to be filled. 


WHAT’S MISSING? 


In recent months, much has been written 
concerning the lack of a national pur- 
pose. It isn’t too much of a jump to say 
that the theme of these writings would 
apply to business, to many non-profit 
organizations, and to individuals just as 
much as to the nation as a whole. 
America’s preoccupation with produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption, 
though essential to the good life, has 
been inadequate for the aspirations of 
the citizenry of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. Fragmentary actions as described 
in the previous section have been but 
palliatives. The gap has not been filled. 
What is missing? 

Thomas Jefferson’s timeless phrase 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” has remained vivid because of its 
immense and deep meaning. Certainly, 
America has cherished and encouraged 
life in the full sense of the word and cer- 
tainly no one will deny that the pursuit 
of happiness has been overlooked. But 
what of liberty? The cause of freedom 
has been relegated to a secondary role. 

There was a time when freedom spoke 
a stronger language than security and 
was far more convincing than the myth 
(and false, materialistic goal) of eco- 
nomic equality. Is it not time that the 
crusade for freedom was revived? 

Freedom is a word with enormous 
meaning. In what follows, no attempt 
will be made to precisely define it. It is 
used chiefly in the sense of power of 
choice whether in the. world of ideas or 
in material matters. To be more specific, 
freedom of religion, to vote, to select 
one’s vocation, to choose from competi- 
tive alternatives in the market place are 
embraced in the concept. And freedom’s 
relationships to security—freedom from 
want or disease, for example — is en- 
visaged in the use of the word. 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD 


By now the thesis of this article has be- 
come apparent. In addition to its present 
functions, the long-term role of public 
relations in the United States is the es- 
pousal of the cause of freedom—free- 
dom for the individual and for groups 
of individuals pursuing cooperative en- 
deavors. This role comes naturally to the 
public relations man as is seen in study- 
ing the roots and beginnings of his 
activities. 

The responsibility should not be ap- 
palling. Many other professional groups 
share the burden, though not as their 
primary function. The clergy obviously 
are interested in freedom, but their chief 
concern is for matters of a non-mundane 
nature. In a previous era lawyers, doc- 
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tors and teachers were in the front line 
for the advocacy of liberty, but modern 
specialization in each of their fields has 
perforce required them to be expert in 
less comprehensive fields of endeavor. 
Yet, this, of course, does not mean that 
they have abdicated their responsibilities 
for the advancement of liberty. 

In the last analysis, the individual— 
every individual—as a citizen has the re- 
sponsibility to support the cause of free- 
dom. Yet mentioning this responsibility 
is one thing; the well-known apathy con- 


cerning it is the fearsome characteristic 
of our times. 

Thus the public relations man’s as- 
signment is cut out for him. He didn’t 
ask for it, but it has moved toward him 
as the “corporate conscience” concept 
has developed. He does not acquire this 
assignment solely by default—it’s a “nat- 
ural” for him because freedom has al- 
ways been so completely dependent on 
communications. 

At the outset, it must be stated that a 
how-to-do-it handbook simply cannot be 
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produced to indicate specific paths for 
the public relations practitioner to take 
in his fight to expand and reinforce our 
liberties. So much depends upon the 
very character, background and environ- 
ment of each and every participant in 
the public relations function. But one 
overriding principle is imperative. In an 
undertaking of this magnitude where 
something so precious is involved, pro- 
grams cannot be undertaken solely on an 
intuitive basis. Public relations will have 
to develop a common body of knowl- 
edge concerning the communications 
process. Public relations research must 
be expanded ten-fold. The pursuit of 
freedom demands care at least equal to 
that taken in the exploration of the char- 
acteristics of nuclear energy. Just for 
example, much more must be discovered 
concerning the relationship between 
truth and credibility, Evaluation of the 
results of publicity must be precise, not 
“by-guess-and-by-God.” If the mission 
for freedom is adopted, no longer can the 
public relations man’s time and energy 
be fruitlessly and frustratingly expended. 

Presuming the scientific approach in 
every case, an analysis of the ways and 
means that public relations handles this 
role of presenting the cause of freedom 
is in order. This will be done by exam- 
ining our cultural structure on an insti- 
tutional basis. 


AGRICULTURE 


In the field of public relations it is hard 
to conceive of a more difficult assign- 
ment than that of the counselor for agri- 
cultural groups. The farm problem, 
though definable in economic terms as 
consisting of a large surplus of man- 
power leading to over-production and 
instability of the price structure, to date 
remains unsolved. 

Therefore, the question can be justi- 
fiably put: What business does the agri- 
cultural public relations practitioner 
have to pursue an ideal when he is be- 
wildered concerning his day-to-day polli- 
cies? Some clarification may be obtained 
if the status of the farmer in American 
society is examined. He, generally speak- 
ing, is a small businessman today, but 
with two conditions not applicable to 
the small business community that hit 
him head on—weather conditions and a 
market that can stand little expansion. 
A natural duty of the agricultural public 
relations man is to emphasize, by con- 
stant review of the facts, this unique po- 
sition of the farmer. The abandonment 
of the farmer to a completely competi- 
tive market will be seen to be intolera- 
ble, and the public’s acceptance of sub- 
sidy will not be a begrudging one. 

But then, one asks, what of the con- 
cept of the pursuit of freedom? Here it 
becomes the job of public relations in 
the role of conscience-keeper to point 
out and insist to his clients that subsidy 
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which becomes abused — in the hand- 
out, something-for-nothing category—is 
a perversion of the ideal of liberty sup- 
ported by economic security. 

Obviously, in agriculture, the public 
relations practitioner must insist upon 
being intimately involved in policy — 
making at the top level for the farm 
group. His efforts in restraining venality 
on the part of the farmer must be just 
as great as in his dealings with non-farm 
groups. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Whether privately or publicly supported 
at whatever level, the public relations 
man’s assignment in preserving freedom 
of these institutions is going to become 
increasingly more difficult — and thus 
more important. Education needs more 
money and it is going to get it. If. the 
source were to be entirely, or even ipre- 
dominantly, from tuitions, school ‘and 
university administrators could breathe 
a sigh of relief. Their freedom of deci- 
sion would not be jeopardized. But, for 
state institutions especially, what price 
in terms of independence will have to be 
paid for direct state aid for instructional 
services and construction? What stipula- 
tions will be made when federal funds 
come in for research and development? 
Private institutions will also feel the im- 
pact of the latter point. 

The public relations man will have to 
become expert in all of the ramifications 
of academic freedom. He will have to 
give that issue the devotion now given to 
sports and to the attainment of prestige 
by the institution. He will encounter no 
trouble from faculties in getting their 
support for this assignment but will have 
to skillfully develop his relationships 
with the business managers, administra- 
tive officers and trustees of his institu- 
tion. Finally, the field of government 


relations will have to be no longer dele- 
gated to, but shared with, the attorneys 
for the institution. 


GOVERNMENT 


To write concerning the pros and cons 
for the creation of a U.S. Department of 
Public Relations (or Department of In- 
formation, if you will, to placate the 
more timorous) is really outside the 
limits of this article. Yet the orderly 
pursuit of liberty certainly points to co- 
ordination of the government’s com- 
munications policies and methods. 

Today, wherever you look in the ex- 
ecutive branch of our government, the 
public relations function is being exer- 
cised. But there is duplication of effort, 
sometimes contradiction, different levels 
of authority according to which depart- 
ment or agency is examined—a mish- 
mash of conditions. 

The clear duty of the public relations 
man in government in his search for the 
prosecution of the cause of freedom is 
to fight constantly for coordination, co- 
operation and unity of policy. World 
conditions demand it. This coordination 
cannot be achieved without congressional 
sanction, which means that the entire 
public relations fraternity will have to 
provide assistance in the forming of fa- 
vorable public opinion on behalf of at 
least some consolidation of Federal pub- 
lic relations activities. 


INDUSTRY 


Throughout the free world, it is recog- 
nized that public relations has developed 
further in U. S. industry than in any 
other area of endeavor. Many elements 
of private enterprise are at home with 
the function. Consequently, it is to be 
expected that, should industry embrace 
the concept of pursuing the ideal of 
freedom, sophisticated action will be the 
result. What forms should this action 
take? Some specific illustrations are in 
order. 


1. Participation in political activity by 
employees at all levels of the organi- 
zation 


Recently, great progress has been made 
here insofar as focus of attention by the 
corporation is concerned. If some policy 
mistakes have been made, further expe- 
rience should avoid repetition of them. 
But the field is still relatively untouched. 
Little evaluation of results is present; 
the concept of the individual contribut- 
ing to the party (or non-partisan organ- 
ization) of his choice has hardly been 
developed at all. Apathy concerning 
representative government is one of the 
greatest dangers to our way of life. An 
assignment continuing into the future 
for an indefinite period is indicated. 


2. Rights of minorities — with emphasis 
on the Negro problem 
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Here is a difficult situation that will con- 
tinue to be with us. Strong integration 
policies on the part of a private corpo- 
ration will run counter to some labor 
unions’ positions, will affect sales in the 
south in particular. The public relations 
man’s conscience can be torn by the 
pulls emanating from stockholder inter- 
ests on the one hand and the individual’s 
(whether a person or a corporation) re- 
sponsibility to the nation and the world 
as a whole on the other hand. 


Some manufacturing companies are 
reputed to avoid hiring people for rea- 
sons of religious bias, some distributing 
organizations will not offer their services 
to persons of a particular race. “Cus- 
tom” invariably is the foundation for 
such policies. However, in pursuit of 
freedom of choice for the individual and 
groups of individuals, conditions of the 
1960’s insist upon pioneering to a new 
plateau, where loftier vision will com- 
mand new and brave methods to combat 
these evidences of social disease. 


3. The right to work 


Relationships between labor and man- 
agement rarely have been cordial when 
one reviews the economic history of the 
United States. But today the deal-with- 
them-at-arms-length attitude is a luxury 
that cannot be afforded. Presumably, 
management is the more sophisticated of 
the two groups; consequently, manage- 
ment carries the burden of being the 
first to make overtures of cooperation 
in order to prosecute the mission for 
freedom. 

There has been much support for the 
point that the working man wants free- 
dom of choice as much as any other 
grouping of the population. Polls have 
indicated this. Election results have 
sometimes indicated the will to vote con- 
trary to the direction of labor leaders. 
Closed shop and even union shop regu- 
lations concerning employment present 
a denial or curtailment of the freedom 
of choice of occupation for the individ- 
ual, which workingmen regard as a nec- 
essary evil to attain union strength—but, 
nevertheless, an evil. 


Cannot the public relations man for 
industry and his opposite number in 
labor show some imagination in dealing 
with this problem? Is there no way that 
freedom of choice can go hand in hand 
with the strengthening of the labor move- 
ment? To be sure, this is a subject for 
the expert in labor relations. But one 
positive advance is indicated —a step 
that the ordinary layman is competent 
to recommend. Public relations men for 
labor should be encouraged to join the 
counsels of industrial public relations 
groups. 

This recommendation is not a sensa- 
tional step, yet it suggests an intelligent 
beginning. The point is repeated—under 


the present world condition of the 
1960's, extraordinary efforts must be 
made for a rapprochement between busi- 
ness administration and the labor force. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


In this field, the greatest challenge of all 
exists. The competition of the “ISMS” 
is well known. Boiled down to very 
simple terms, the big struggle is be- 
tween two concepts: the freedom of the 
individual versus the power of the state. 
Traditionally the U. S. has always been 
on the former side. Yet since World 
War II, both major parties’ policies have 
regarded the espousal of the cause of 
liberty as a defensive operation. Seldom 
do we abandon the view-point: “We do 
not want to interfere with local custom 
or governmental structure.” Despite the 
age-old cry for liberty in every part of 
the globe, short-sighted prudence has 
curtailed any mission to actively lead 
peoples to their self-emancipation. In- 
stead, we stand by —protecting the 
“free” world — and let our adversaries 
do their crusading for the monolithic 
state. Maybe this is over-simplification ; 
it is conceded to be. 

Credit to both the U. S. government 
and American industry should be given 
to their programs of technical assistance 
and provision of risk capital. These help 
the cause of liberty. Nevertheless, is it 
not accurate to say that it is up to pri- 
vate enterprise, up to groups of individ- 
uals to strike out to establish additional 
principles of freedom in foreign coun- 
tries where our government may hesi- 
tate to do so? How? Employment of 
foreign nationals (much progress is al- 
ready being made here), permission for 
local nationals to buy into overseas sub- 
sidiaries, community relations programs 
that straight-forwardly describe Ameri- 
can governmental and economic institu- 
tions, bringing into the United States, as 
much as is financially feasible, foreign- 
ers with whom the U. S. organization 
does business. 

There are many roads to choose from 
here, and industry has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to not let the opportunity be 
lost by inaction—by default. 


A CONCLUDING THOUGHT 


Hardly a month goes by without some 
conscientious public relations advocate 
weighing the issue of professionalism. It 
is maintained that espousal of the basic 
theme of this article would settle the ar- 
gument for all time in favor of public 
relations being a calling over and above 
its legitimate, market-place aspects. If, 
during this decade, the public relations 
man was known for committing his or- 
ganization to the fight for freedom both 
at home and abroad in addition to his 
usual duties, then his professionalism 
would certainly become an accom- 
plished fact. 
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Public Opinion and Semantics 


Are Important to the Practitioner 


Public Relations as Mass Communication 


By DR. CHARLES S. STEINBERG 


HE precise relationship of public 
relations to the media of mass 
communication has never been de- 
fined satisfactorily. One problem is the 
lack of clarity in delineating the place of 
communications in the frame of refer- 
ence of the social sciences. Another dif- 
ficulty is the semantic roadblock in- 
volved in dictionary-type definitions of 
public relations, which are absolute and 
which do not consider variations in 
context. 

Practitioners of public relations are 
disposed to view their function as the 
development of a philosophy of manage- 
ment. The generally accepted objective 
of public relations is to create a favor- 
able climate of opinion or “image” in 
the area of public opinion. 

This is scarcely a pragmatic definition. 
Yet, it has a feeling-tone which ade- 
quately describes much public relations 
activity. Images, whether they are cor- 
porate images or academic images, are 
anything but tangible. They are stereo- 
types which tend to elicit responses or 
reaction patterns in the competitive 
arena of public opinion. 


A POSITIVE CLIMATE 


But the creation of a positive climate of 
opinion can also result from planned 
activities, based on the findings of the 
social sciences. In this sense, public re- 
lations and its relationship to the com- 
munication media can be defined in 
terms of specific functional characteris- 
tics. Public relations, as a functional 
procedure, involves an effort to inform 
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and/or influence public opinion by 
means of the mass media. In this proc- 
ess, of which communication is the in- 
evitable basis, at least four procedures 
may be involved. 

Successful public relations demands, 
primarily, soundings of public opinion 
—a procedure which utilizes social sci- 
ence techniques. These may be objective 
and formal, as in a public opinion poll, 
or they may be subjective, as in a study 
of the attitude of the group as evidenced 
by the content of such mass media as 
the magazine or newspaper. In any 
event, soundings are essential in terms 
of an adequate analysis of the problem. 

From the data gathered, the public 
relations practitioner then turns to an 
interpretation of the findings, a gauging 
of the prevailing climate of opinion. As 
a result, policies are formulated. A phi- 
losophy or point of view is developed. 
A goal is set up and a decision is made 
in terms of what must be accomplished 
to bring about a favorable climate of 
opinion in the public mind. 


A MASS EDUCATOR 

Finally, policy is promulgated. It is gal- 
vanized into action by communication 
content—a press release, a speech, a let- 
ter, a series of advertisements—which 
reaches the public by means of the mass 
media. Public relations itself becomes a 
mass communicator. 

It is evident that three of these pro- 
cedures require an understanding of the 
techniques developed by the social sci- 
ences. The fourth involves procedure. It 
is also apparent that, without the em- 
pirical methods of the social sciences 
and the use of media of communication, 
public relations could not be practiced 
effectively in the competitive mercantile 
economy of the Twentieth Century. The 
relatively circumscribed society of the 
Nineteenth Century, antedating the de- 
velopment of industry and the rise of 
urbanization, did not demand the tech- 
nique of public relations to bring about 
an interpretive two-way street between 
managerial institutions and the public. 
Today, however, such a mutual inter- 
action is frequently imperative for insti- 
tutional growth and survival. 

The media of communication serve 
as Catalysts in such an interaction. Com- 
munication brings research data to man- 
agement and conveys the point of view 
of management to those publics upon 
which its activities impinge. Communi- 
cation — mass communication — is the 
basis for any genuine public relations 
program. For, in any effort to earn a 
favorable public opinion, the media of 
mass communication render an indis- 
pensable service. A veritable sea of pub- 
lic relations content in the form of 
advertising, promotion and _ publicity 
material continues to inundate the mass 
media. Indeed, the daily newspaper and 
wire services have become dependent 
upon press relations material to such a 
degree that, more often than not, at 
least 50 per cent of news copy emerges 
from the practice of public relations. 
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This plethora of press relations con- 
tent, however, raises an ethical consider- 
ation. If public relations, as so many 
believe, is little more than a sophistic 
effort to make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason, could not this presage grave 
dangers for society? Conceivably, it 
could, but only in terms of a concept of 
public relations which tends to equate 
it with sophistry or undesirable propa- 
ganda. Under optimum conditiorfs, the 
reverse is true. As the growth of mass 
media, such as television, have widened 
man’s potential for knowledge, so the 
concomitant development of public re- 
lations has offered management a unique 
opportunity to use mass media to keep 
the public informed. It is the develop- 
ment of channels of communication and 
techniques of public relations which 
have done so much to dissipate “the 
public be damned” brand of thinking 
so prevalent at the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. 


COMPETITIVE TECHNIQUES 


Public relations techniques, albeit per- 
suasive, are also competitive. They offer 
many choices in a pluralistic and demo- 
cratic society. It is highly significant that 
totalitarian countries do not often speak 
of public relations counseling. They 
think in terms of the ministry or office 
of propaganda. Public relations tech- 
niques, which are essentially competitive, 
could not be practiced under totalitarian 
ground rules. In this country, public re- 
lations, at least until very recently, was 
never considered a very powerful arm of 
government. Indeed, only when social 
and economic conditions were propi- 
tious did public relations establish itself 
as an adjunct of management. 

In a less sophisticated society, press 
agentry sufficed. But with the mass 
media reaching out to millions, sheer 
publicity—simply mentioning the client's 
name in print or over the air—is no 
longer an efficient method of informa- 
tion or persuasion. Public opinion re- 
search reveals that publicity alone does 
not have the impact of a long-range pro- 
gram of good deeds in the public inter- 
est. An informed and media-oriented 
public has become consciously aware of 
motivation techniques. 

Paradoxically, this public responds to 
these techniques as a way of maintain- 
ing status in the peer group. This curious 
combination of sophistication and _nai- 
vete is a challenge to public relations 
men and to purveyors of the communi- 
cations media. 

Public relations tends to employ the 
media of communication in terms of 
what ought to be, rather than in terms 
of what exists. It is forward-looking, 
rather than retrospective, employing a 
thrust into the future. Public relations 
men work toward conveying the idea of 
progress —a better product, a better 
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service, a better company, a large and 
more efficient academic institution. One 
of the advantages which mass communi- 
cation provides for public relations is 
that it not only reaches a particular peer 
group, but also tends to act as a trans- 
mission belt to other groups, so that an 
idea may proliferate among many pub- 
lics, until the desire to get on the band- 
wagon becomes irresistible. This process, 
of course, is fraught with the danger of 
mass stereotyping, but the competitive- 
ness of the mass media and their funda- 
mental respect for truth also provides 
for a broadening of man’s experience 
and for the application of critical judg- 
ment. 

Without competitive choice on the 
part of the public, and social responsi- 
bility on the part of the publisher or 
broadcaster, mass persuasion techniques 
could become disruptive. The relentless 
flow of stimuli certainly leaves less time 
for reflective thought than when man’s 
one available communication medium 
was the book. The concept of the 
“thinking man” is more wishful think- 
ing than fact in today’s media-oriented 
society. Semantic barriers, as well as 
ideological differences, make a mockery 
of the efficiency of international com- 
munication by contributing to the exten- 
sion of the cold war. Furthermore, in a 
society where mass persuasion predomi- 
nates, is there not the likelihood of the 
public losing all sense of the richness 
and variety of life and settling for the 
flat sameness of repeated stereotyping? 

These are always implicit possibilities, 
but they are only possibilities. A demo- 
cratic society forces a clear regard for 
public opinion and an ultimate reliance 
on facts. There is not one choice, but 
multiple choices. In a complex world, 
where the management institution and 
the public are separated by inevitable 
gaps in time and space, public relations 
serves a useful, and mass communica- 
tion an indispensable, function. Public 
relations acts as a two-way street be- 
tween management and the public, in- 
terpreting each to the other. Since direct 
contact with the group is virtually im- 
possible, the media of mass communica- 
tion serve as avenues of this interaction. 


IMPORTANCE OF SEMANTICS 


Public relations, insofar as it is an ap- 
plied social science, relies upon mass 
communication to sound out, appraise 
and influence public opinion and atti- 
tudes. Implicitly, it relies upon seman- 
tics — the transmission of verbal sym- 
bols to the receiving audience by means 
of one, or several, of the media of mass 
communication. But the dialectic of 
public relations is more than purely ver- 
bal. What is said (communication con- 
tent) is supported by how it is said (style 
and emphasis), where it is said (the set- 
ting) and when (the timing). The effect 


of communication content, from a pub- 
lic relations standpoint, depends upon 
the reaction of the receiving audience— 
newspaper reader or television viewer— 
to this total stimulus. For the phenome- 
non of public opinion has its own group 
dynamics. Information reaches the pub- 
lic by means of mass media. Through 
the process of interaction, this content 
proliferates among the group and from 
one group to another. If the impact of 
the message is successful, it will lead to 
the creation of a favorable climate of 
opinion and to overt action. 


WORDS ARE NOT THINGS 


Public relations practitioners must rely 
upon semantic principles if they are to 
use mass media successfully. Those who 
write the public relations message which, 
as transmitted, becomes part of com- 
munication content, would do well to 
take cognizance of another basic finding 
of the social sciences—the recognition 
of a tendency to confuse words and 
things. For words are not things. They 
represent things, but are not identical 
with them, and hence must not be con- 
fused with them. Words, in and out of 
the public relations context, form the 
content or matrix of communication. 
But they are not reality. They are merely 
a representation of it. Effective use of 
symbols is a necessary adjunct to the 
practice of intelligent public relations. 

Too frequently, what public relations 
and advertising men envisage as truth is 
simply a statement of fact, heavily over- 
layed with opinion. Cognitive meanings 
are confused with emotive and directive 
ones. The facts in a labor-management 
dispute are not the same to Jabor as they 
are to management. They are facts only 
with reference to a specific situation. 

As pubiic relations grows in stature, 
as it becomes more responsible, it will 
continue to draw upon the findings and 
principles of the social sciences. For 
mass communication, upon which pub- 
lic relations is based, is rapidly becom- 
ing recognized as a social science. One 
result of this recognition of the close 
link between public relations and mass 
media is inevitably a greater understand- 
ing of the role of public opinion as a 
determinant of social, political and eco- 
nomic action. 

Indeed, public relations and mass 
media can contribute toward making 
public opinion articulate. If they can 
stultify, they can also enlighten and 
broaden the nexus of man’s experience. 
If public relations is to use mass media 
intelligently and within the framework 
of a democratic society, it must rely 
upon facts. In this reliance upon facts, 
in the recognition that words must not 
be confused with the things for which 
they stand, public relations and mass 
media can make significant contribu- 
tions to the democratic process. 
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With Proper Training Business 


Can Improve its Image Abroad 


Public Relations’ Role in the BCIU Program 


By OTTO SCHALER 


HE question of U. S. prestige, our 
image abroad which was given 
such prominence during the 1960 
presidential campaign, has had the care- 
ful attention of U. S. business leaders 
for some years. 

Chief executives of a number of 
American firms with important interna- 
tional projects met with President Eisen- 
hower in 1955 and agreed that self—and 
national—interest prescribed the use of 
business channels to combat hostile at- 
tempts to show us as an exploiting force 
in other lands. For this purpose, the 
group constituted itself as the Business 
Council for International Understanding 
(BCIU). BCIU is headed by Charles M. 
White, Chairman of Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. 

With foreign markets gaining strength 
as living standards rise, U. S. industrial 
and business firms are concentrating to- 
day more on foreign operations than 
ever before. Even medium-size com- 
panies are attracted by new opportuni- 
ties well beyond their domestic areas. 
Many are establishing licensing arrange- 
ments and joint ventures which often 
make these overseas activities as impor- 
tant to them as those at home. New 
foreign subsidiaries are spawned day in 
and day out. 


SIGNS OF LIFE 


With ‘increasing frequency, export de- 
partments are becoming “international 
divisions” headed by senior company 
officials and embryos of “world corpora- 
tions” give signs of life alongside the few 
already drawing breath. 


Otto SCHALER since 1959 has been a con- 
sultant with the Business Council for Inter- 
national Understanding, Washington, D. C. 
and Deputy Director of its Training Pro- 
gram for International Business Executives. 
Prior to that Mr. Schaler was with Kaiser 
Industries Corporation. 
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W. C. Harney, Assistant Managing Direc- 
tor, Italy, for Standard Oil (N. J.) collects 
his books at beginning of training session. 


The balance sheets generally show 
good prospects if not good results for 
these business ventures. The far-seeing 
members of the business community 
know that the books their accountants 
keep do not tell the whole story of U. S. 
firms in foreign lands—their relation- 
ships with the indigenous population nor 
the outlook for healthy co-working in 
years to come. 

They know that the considerable in- 
flux of U. S. business into the markets 
of other nations quite naturally results 
in real public opinion problems as local, 
vested interests are affected. There is 
now evidence that U. S. business expan- 
sion generates serious concern even in 
the highly industrialized countries of 
Europe which have extremely close ties 
with us. 

Individually, U. S. firms — including 
those that often have substantial, well- 
balanced public relations departments, 


supplemented by special counsel and 
service organizations to assure good 
community standing for their domestic 
operations — in few cases provide for 
comparable staffing internationally. Gen- 
erally, the man in charge abroad quite 
rightly feels that the community rela- 
tions responsibility is his. Whereas, if he 
has a legal background he will seldom 
presume to be without specialist help 
where legal matters in a foreign milieu 
are concerned, he still too rarely admits 
to the need of specialized assistance 
when dealing with strange publics. Only 
among some of the most experienced 
international operators, usually the oil 
companies, the necessity for competent 
international public relations practice is 
given recognition. 


THE AMERICAN ABROAD 


Foreign attitudes, objectives and view- 
points are just that. But, this applies to 
us when we are abroad. American tour- 
ists are known to ask “What is that in 
real money” when a price is quoted in 
local, not U. S. dollar currency. A Ger- 
man or Englishman, approaching an 
American storekeeper this way will get 
a response but certainly anything but 
goodwill. And, we’re not generally con- 
sidered particularly sensitive. 

Directly in line with this attitude is 
the rationale “We haven't done an ade- 
quate job of selling the American way.” 
Exhibitionism is not an attractive char- 
acteristic in people or in peoples. Neither 
can enjoy good opinion for long without 
deserving it—in the local sense. Putting 
one’s best foot forward is not by way of 
requiring others to get in step. To in- 
trude on the public, to force public 
attention does not establish bonds be- 
yond economic inter-twining for other 
than momentary mutual benefit. Only 
relationships based upon two-way com- 
munication create understanding and the 
necessary base for building confidence 
and respect. 
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Good performance and good qualities 
must be put forward thoroughly inter- 
preted in terms of indigenous concepts. 
There is no short cut or nostrum that 
will substitute for the simple formula of 
applying purposeful intelligence to un- 
derstanding. 

One classic example is that of a soap 
company plunging to develop a Middle 
Eastern market in an area where women 
wear veils, and crimes are punished by 
mutilation. Displaying a picture of the 
Venus de Milo on the package doomed 
this venture to failure before it got 
started. Less obvious is the experience 
of an Aspirin manufacturer who cor- 
rectly assumed Latin Americans had 
headaches too. But, sales didn’t develop. 
Careful investigation disclosed that lo- 
cally people expected and prepared for 
only one headache at a time. Even the 
12-tablet package appeared as an ex- 
travagant investment. 


MORE THAN PROFITS AT STAKE 


Assignments to international responsi- 
bilities without adequate preparation and 
consideration of the human factors have 
often proved costly. At a time when na- 
tions are rebelling against any form of 
colonialism, the bungling of business- 
man, government official, tourist or any 
other representative of the United States 
on the foreign scene is greatly magnified. 
Individual or non-conforming business 
firm causing friction in relations with 
nationals of the host community en- 
gender ill will which transfers to the dis- 
advantage of all others who represent 
the same country in the area whether 
business, government or private. That is 
not a situation unique for Americans; 
other nationalities have identical prob- 
lems in this regard. 

If a country is well regarded, it will 
benefit all those identified with it. Cus- 
tomers prefer to buy from people with 
good reputation and companies they 
recognize as responsive to public opinion. 
Conversely, public resentment will pres- 
sure even the most friendly government 
to adopt discriminatory measures. 


PEOPLE THE KEY 


The company which transplanted a 
cracker-jack salesman from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to live 
at the “level of an ambassador” because 
he can sell and had had Portuguese in 
high school, is gambling in a big way. 
It is estimated that roughly only 50 per 
cent of those sent overseas work out 
well. 


To bring up the odds, BCIU deter- 
mined the need and now sponsors a 
four-week Training Program for Inter- 
national Business Executives at The 
American University in Washington, 
D. C. Here middle and upper echelon 
executives and their wives concentrate on 
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BCIU session participants discuss U. S. investments abroad with B. K. Neru (right). 


. Understanding the people of other 
countries. 


. Interpreting aspects of U. S. life and 
culture. 


w 


. Developing an elementary knowledge 
of the language of a land in which 
they may live or with whose nationals 
they may come in contact here in the 
U.S. 

4. Gaining a practical concept of actual 
business, social and domestic situa- 
tions to be encountered abroad. 

Over 100 executives — presidents, vice 

presidents, general managers, division 

managers, engineers, public relations 
managers of firms for Cuba, Libya, the 

European marketing coordinator for an 

auto manufacturer, and others — as well 

as their wives have been graduated from 
the BCIU Training Program since its in- 
ception in September of 1959. Interest- 
ingly, the most enthusiastic acceptance 
of the Program is by those who have 
had the greatest foreign experience. Just 
under half of the “trainees” are not ex- 
pecting an assignment abroad. They 
hold headquarters-based responsibility 
for some phase of their firm’s interna- 
tional operations. Companies are enroll- 
ing managers of foreign affiliates—often 
nationals of those countries — to better 
equip them for co-working and more 
important assignments in the future. 

Foreign firms are invited to enroll Eng- 

lish-speaking executives. 

Experienced business men, distin- 
guished academicians and senior officials 
and specialists of the government have 
worked together in planning the course 
content and are represented on _ the 
Training Program’s faculty. In addition 


to language instruction, there are semi- 

nars on: 

@ Contemporary America in global per- 
spective with emphasis on the U.S. 
economic system, corporate strength, 
American capitalism, separation of 
powers in the U.S. government, how 
Congress makes up its mind, the pres- 
idency and big government, the Amer- 
ican party system, Federalism in 
operation, foreign policy and its in- 
struments, social classes and their 
mobility. 


@ The arts in America — literature, 
painting, movies, drama. 


@ American and foreign cultures in com- 
parison of values and attitudes, social 
relations with foreign people, adjust- 
ment to foreign cultures, communica- 
tions in language and action, patterns 
of cultural change. 


@ Foreign ideas about American society 
and culture. 


@ Interpreting America to other people. 


@ Special lectures on labor in American 
foreign relations, the communist chal- 
lenge to American business, the role 
of the military in underdeveloped 
countries and international business 
public relations. 


It is one of the peculiarities’ of human 
nature that the visitor from another 
country is catapulted into the role of au- 
thority, a spokesman for his home land. 
The Training Program course endeavors 
to help the participant equip himself to 
do justice to this responsible part of his 
foreign assignment. It is up to him to be 
able to tell about our way of life, whether 
it be cultural, social, economic or politi- 
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Mr. Schaler 


cal. He should know his country’s heri- 
tage and contributions to human prog- 
ress. He needs to know about the 
evolution of the U. S. Economic system, 
people’s capitalism and the history of 
the labor movement, the principles of 
government that have earned the U. S. 
its key place among the world’s nations. 
For proper balance, he must also know 
a good deal about communism, its de- 
velopment, aims and threats. 


TIME IS MONEY 


To Americans, time is money. But to 
millions of people, particularly in the 
Middle East and the Orient, this is in- 
comprehensible. What would amount to 
a short business transaction by telephone 
in America, may in other areas of the 
world require hours of preparatory get- 
togethers. True, we frequently get a lot 


MORE ON THE SUBURBS..... 
WHO HAS PR, WHO NEEDS IT?.. 


Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
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‘SAM RLEANS 
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more accomplished by doing things our 
way in our country. Successful overseas- 
manship requires a sincere effort to be- 
come part of the Rome in which you 
find yourself, the effort to adjust to dif- 
ferent circumstances, strange ways. 

Mistakes inevitably occur. When they 
are honestly made and honestly cor- 
rected the nationals of the host country 
tend to forgive readily. Their response 
is usually patience in the face of sincere 
attempts to understand. The “trainee” 
studies the area of primary interest to 
him in the course of the Program from 
the aspects of: 


@ Origins and colonial backgrounds. 
@ Winning of Independence. 


@ Development and current status of re- 
lations with the U. S. 


@ Views of the United States. 


@ International organizations operating 
in the area. 


€ Current issues and problems there. 


@ Modern political and social move- 
ments and trends. 


@ Economics and economic develop- 
ment. 


€ Social security programs. 
€ Technical assistance programs. 


€ Observations on living and doing 
business in the area. 


Private consultations are arranged with 
officers of U.S. Government depart- 
ments and agencies, international organ- 
izations, foreign diplomats and business- 
men who know the area and can provide 
background and guidance on commer- 
cial and political aspects of doing busi- 
ness there. The wife of the overseas 
executive is a decisive element in the 
success or failure of his mission. The 
number of men who have had to be re- 
turned home because their wives could 
not adjust to the unfamiliar environment 
is a matter of real concern and has been 
given special consideration. 

In the wives classes, emphasis is on, 
for example: What the U. S. stands for, 
its system of government; cultural dif- 
ferences around the world; the Ameri- 
can overseas and answering questions 
about the U.S.A.; the importance of 
wives in their role as example of Amer- 
ican home-maker ; living abroad—hous- 
ing, health, children, school, heating, 
utilities, servants, local services, markets 
and marketing; and establishing social 
contacts—basic matters of protocol, en- 
tertaining and finding a place for service 
in a foreign community. 

The wise wife learns that she should 
admit her lack of knowledge of many of 
the local social graces and that she must 
quickly learn those that will make her 
fit into the routine of the community. 
People engaged in communications are 


well aware of the need of talking the 
same language. Language proficiency is 
urged upon all overseas personnel. The 
most modern methods of instruction in 
the spoken language, using special tape 
recording equipment, are employed in 
the Program. 


BUSINESSMEN AND OFFICIALS 


BCIU members believe that business can 
develop co-working abroad without the 
specter of suspicion regarding ulterior 
motives so often ascribed to official 
Government projects. Still, the need for 
better appreciation of each other’s ef- 
forts is recognized by both business and 
Government. A new program has been 
set up by BCIU and the State Depart- 
ment under which U.S. Foreign Service 
and U.S. Information Agency officers, 
going abroad or on home leave, visit 
corporations which operate in the coun- 
tries of their assignments. It gives each 
a better insight into the foreign problems 
and policies of the other. 

Mexican and North American busi- 
nessmen, in equal parts, have organized 
the “Association Pro Entendimiento In- 
ternacional” (APEIl). With CARE, the 
world-wide, private relief agency as its 
partner, APEI operates 150 clubs for 
farm youth along the line of the 4-H 
approach. It has introduced the revolu- 
tionary, portable “Cinva-Ram,” an in- 
expensive tool for durable construction 
of low-cost rural housing with native 
soil and a minimum of cement. 

APEI has initiated “Empresas Juve- 
niles’ (Junior Achievement) so_ that 
Mexican teenagers, the coming genera- 
tion, may learn the free enterprise sys- 
tem of doing. 

Columbian business leaders have in- 
itiated a counterpart Council in that 
Latin American nation. Interest in form- 
ing others has been shown by the busi- 
ness communities of the Philippines, 
Iran and Pakistan. 

In addition to public relations-ori- 
ented programs described so far, BCIU 
sponsors a series of recorded radio in- 
terviews and panel discussions, between 
top U. S. businessmen and their foreign 
counterparts on national and interna- 
tional issues for broadcast in Latin 
America and other foreign countries. 

It has in preparation a ready reference 
volume with answers to 2,000 questions 
about the U. S. most frequently asked 
of the IBM-RAMAC computer by So- 
viet citizens at the U.S. Exhibition in 
Moscow. 

BCIU and its member companies 
continue to explore additional ways of 
constructive co-working with and in for- 
eign communities on a business basis to 
help secure the type of expanding world 
economy in which free enterprise is 
understood and has the opportunity to 
grow to the advantage of more and 
more of the earth’s people. 
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WHEN DO PEOPLE READ BETWEEN THE LINES? 


Just about all the time. Whenever a hobbyist studies your catalog, he is unconsciously 
reading between the lines for evidence of your company’s character. He sees more 
than just text and pictures. He looks for the quality image that only a good printer can 
help you achieve. Select your printer carefully — and early enough to get his help in 
the planning stages. Very likely he will specify a Warren paper, because he'll get bet- 
ter results — and so will you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Fine printing papers for advertising literature and the publishing of books. 
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Third Annual Institute Offers 


An Adventure in Learning 


A Summer Place: 


The Public Relations Institute at Cornell 


By GEORGE HAMMOND 


FEW months after the noted his- 
A torian Professor Henry Steele 

Commager spoke on the final 
day of the second PRSA Institute at Wis- 
consin last July 17-23, we met at lunch. 
The presidential election campaign was 
hot and the Great Debates on television 
the universal topic of discussion. “What 
do you think of them?” I asked. The 
eyes of his small face sparkled and he 
replied, “It is a mistake. For all of the 
important questions there are no quick 
answers. What would you say if I asked 
you why you fell in love with your 
wife?” 

Because all of us struggle with ques- 
tions that influence and shape our society 
we want complete answers and under- 
standing on the spot—however, this is 
not always possible. Those who worked 
on the formulation of an adventure in 
learning—the Public Relations Society 
of America’s first Institute held in July, 
1959—knew this. They believed that un- 
derstanding is not advanced by taking 
easy doses of mental vitamins, but 
rather through intellectual stimulation, 
time and consideration. 


INFORMATION AND IDEAS 


This summer and for the past two, the 
Institute’s basic purpose has been and is 
to provide exchange of information and 
ideas between the professionals in the 
fields of public and private policy and 
leaders in education, science and com- 
munications. It has proved sound both 
to the groups in attendance and to the 
Institute faculty. Because the PRSA 


GEORGE HAMMOND is President of Carl 
Byoir & Associates, Inc., New York, and is 
serving as general chairman of the Public 
Relations Institute Committee. The Institute 
will be held on the Cornell University 
campus August 6-12. 
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membership desires to give depth as well 
as breadth to its goals and its progress 
toward them, the Institute is truly be- 
coming an institution. It combines three 
approaches to learning—reading, listen- 
ing and discussing. Time, which always 
seems in short supply these days, is not 
rationed for this experience. Our faculty 
members develop their themes at length, 
assigned readings further illuminate 
them, and the several discussion periods 
daily enable us to clarify meaning and 
pursue stimulating lines of thought. 


STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


But such an attempt at an answer misses 
the point almost completely. To recall 
past Institutes, the stream of conscious- 
ness method is better... . 

... The eerie feeling that this has hap- 
pened before . . . listening to candidate 
Kennedy’s acceptance speech at Los An- 
geles already embedded in one’s memory 
as Professor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of 
Harvard developed the same themes be- 


fore the Institute almost a year earlier 
. .. The painstaking autopsy performed 
on the inflation argument by Dr. Arthur 
Upgren, professor of economics at Ma- 
calester College, Minnesota — a litmus 
test for doctrine on inflation . . . The 
convincing and detailed explanation of 
the cause and cure of the decay of Cen- 
ter City given by Paul Ylvasaker, asso- 
ciate program director of the Public 
Affairs Program of the Ford Founda- 
tion... 


. .. Distilled wisdom on “The Intellec- 
tual’s View of Business” from the 1947 
Pulitzer Prize winner in history, Wil- 
liams College’s president James Phinney 
Baxter . . . Professor E. E. Schatt- 
schneider of Wesleyan University sur- 
veying the two-party system since 1896 
with the clarity of lightning flashes .. . 
The ingenuity of the “Semantic Differ- 
ential” devised by Dr. Percy Tannen- 
baum, director of the Mass Communica- 
tions Research Center at the University 
of Wisconsin—and its use to measure 
our inarticulate judgments . . . gleanings 
from July 1959 that are still fresh... 


1960... A man can be a conservative 
and an economist, as Professor David 
McCord Wright of McGill University 
proved in jousting with Dean Harlan 
Cleveland of the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University—now Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Organi- 
zation Affairs in the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration . . . Truths pointed home by 
Professor Daniel Bell, Columbia sociolo- 
gist, which surround every day’s labor 
news with new meaning . . . The insight 
we had of a real innovation in labor 
negotiation, given by Professor Nathan 
Feinsinger of Wisconsin, who serves as 
an impartial third party helping Allis- 
Chalmers and its union to negotiate 
contracts... 
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. . The analysis of the American 
Dream in terms of two basic values, 
equalitarianism and achievement—seem- 
ingly contradictory—as developed by 
Seymour Martin Lipset, professor soci- 
ology at the University of California .. . 
The perceptive and prophetic hot-off- 
the-griddle report of James S. Reston, 
chief of the Washington bureau, New 
York Times, sandwiched in between his 
Los Angeles and Chicago Convention 
assignments . . . The most fascinating 
chalk talk within memory — Stanford 
Professor Alex Bavelas’ diagrammatic 
proof of why communications go wrong 
—and what to remember .. . 

. .. The moving summation of “The 
Quality of American Life” by August 
Heckscher, director, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, a tour de force of verbalizing 
the quicksilver of culture . . . The veri- 
table cinemascope of history given us by 
Professor Commager . . . and the sum- 
ming up by Professor Raymond Mack, 
chairman of the department of sociology 
at Northwestern, in terms of the condi- 
tions a society must have to survive .. . 


PROGRAMS AND OBJECTIVES 


These programs and objectives worked 
out excellently at the two institutes, and 
we are greatly indebted to the University 
of Wisconsin and particularly to Profes- 
sor Scott M. Cutlip, who as its director 
for the last two years set such high 
standards. Others who can be proud of 
their part in the not so easy task of in- 
stitution-building are Hale Nelson, vice 
president, Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; 
Kenneth W. Haagensen, director, public 
relations, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co.; Kenneth P. Wood, assistant vice 
president, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company; Kalman B. Druck, 
president, Harshe-Rotman & Druck, 
Inc.; Edward Littlejohn, assistant man- 
ager, public relations department, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.); Carroll R. 
West, vice president and manager of 
public relations division, Title Insurance 
and Trust Company, and Kenneth Youel, 
assistant director of communications, 
General Motors Corporation. 

This year Cornell University has wel- 
comed us and will be co-sponsor on the 
campus at Ithaca, New York, August 
6 to 12. The Institute group will be cen- 
tered in Balch Hall, one of the country’s 
finest university buildings. 

Dean C. Stewart Sheppard, School of 
Business and Public Administration and 
Professor Wayne L. Hodges, School of 
Industrial Relations, will be co-chairmen 
for Cornell. 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


Edward Littlejohn is again assembling 
a faculty of great distinction. It appears 
that those we invite welcome the oppor- 
tunity the Institute provides to abrade 
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their views against the experience of 
public relations people who deal with 
the same underlying forces daily in the 
activities of business, government and 
non-profit institutions. 

Attendance will be limited to 75 reg- 
istrants — both PRSA members, and 
American Public Relations Association 
members who will join the merged or- 
ganization on July 1. Registration fee of 
$300 includes all charges of the Institute, 
including reading materials, supplies, 
lodging and meals. Advanced reading 
will be distributed to participants at least 
a month before the Institute. 

There will be more than 40 hours of 
classroom work—with classes held from 
8:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. every day except 
Wednesday when there will be morning 
classes only. Three lecture classes will 
be held each day (two on Wednesdays). 
The lecturer will speak for about an 
hour and answer questions for a half 
hour. Each afternoon the day’s three 
speakers will participate in a one to 112 
hour panel discussion. 

Study periods nightly from 7:30 to 
9 p.m. will be followed by informal dis- 
cussion periods from 9 to 10:30. 
Wednesday afternoons will be open to 
take advantage of Cornell’s excellent 
sports facilities such as golf, tennis, sail- 
ing, swimming and fishing. 

The 1961 list is not complete, but 
those who have accepted can be named, 
proudly. Speaking at the session devoted 
to social change will be Denis W. Bro- 
gan, professor of political science, Cam- 
bridge University and author of Politics 
in America, The Era of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and The American Character ; 
Kenneth Boulding, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan and 
author of The Organizational Revolu- 
tion, and John Fischer, editor, Harper’s, 
Oxford graduate and noted journalist. 

The international affairs program will 
feature Dexter Perkins, professor emeri- 
tus, Cornell, past president, American 
Historical Assn., and John Heffernan, 
White House correspondent, Reuters 
Ltd. of London, news service, and Rob- 
ert L. Garner, president, International 
Finance Corp. 

The author of The Corporation in 
Modern Society, Edward S. Mason, 
Lamont Professor, Harvard University, 
will be one of the leading participants 
on the session on the modern corpora- 
tion. Joining him will be Dr. Chris 
Argyris, professor, department of indus- 
trial administration, Yale School of En- 
gineering and Ernest Dale, widely known 
consultant to industry and author of The 
Great Organizers. 

The topic on science and technology 
will be staffed by John H. Rubel, deputy 
director, Research and Engineering, De- 
partment of Defense, and a contributor 
to one of the earliest successful auto- 


matic celestial navigation systems, and 
Dr. Henry Guerlac, professor of the his- 
tory of science, Cornell, and formerly a 
member, Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton. 

The fifth program, the Governmental 
Process will feature Professor Henry 
Wallich, Yale University, author of The 
Cost of Freedom; Marion Folsom of 
Eastman Kodak Co., and Marshall E. 
Dimock, Professor of Political Science, 
New York University. 

Again, as in Wisconsin, the important 
summing-up role is well entrusted. Mark 
Van Doren, author and poet and re- 
cently retired from a long tenure as head 
of Columbia University’s English De- 
partment will speak and Dr. Raymond 
W. Mack, Associate Professor, North- 
western University, for the third year, 
will close the Institute week. 

A few days ago I read in Horizons 
Magazine the comment that it was al- 
ways a disappointment to meet a famous 
novelist; he was never as brilliant as his 
book. Perhaps this may be true of those 
who live by invention — but the 128 
holders of PRSA Institute diplomas will 
tell you that the men behind the books 
whom they have met at these sessions 
are bigger than their books, and if the 
distinguished authors will forgive me— 
far more interesting. 
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A Story 
To Tell... ? 
Or 
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To Sell PPP 
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HE 14th National PRSA Confer- 

ence to be held at the Shamrock 

Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas, 
November 13-14-15, 1961, offers you an 
opportunity to tell and sell public relations 
executives. 

No other single event in the PRSA year 
draws the concentrated attention of the whole 
public relations profession like the annual 
Conference. Here the top public relations 
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Misunderstandings Prevail 


In A Top American Industry 


Public Relations Problems 


In the Construction Industry 


By ROBERT FRANCIS KANE 


ica’s top industries, construction 

—which is rated over even agricul- 
ture in annual dollar volume—has the 
least public relations representation. As 
if to accentuate the anomaly, most of the 
country’s construction executives con- 
tend they do not need it. 

This fact is probably not too startling 
to some alert public relations counselors 
who seem to have discovered the dearth 
of public relations in the multi-billion- 
dollar construction business during the 
past decade. They have been probing 
and soliciting the field for some time 
but, alas, their efforts, for the most part, 
have been fruitless. The construction in- 
dustry, the great majority of its leaders 
say, “Just doesn’t require public rela- 
tions.” 

These same executives compromis- 
ingly dust off that old chestnut, that is, 
they can readily understand why a chew- 
ing gum manufacturer, automobile 
maker or food producer might need 
public relations aid (They deal with the 
public; every day of the week”). 


T IS indeed ironic that one of Amer- 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


This attitude on the part of construction 
management recently provoked a sting- 
ing editorial in one of the industry‘s 
leading publications, Construction Meth- 
ods, which is edited by veteran journal- 
ist-engineer Henry Perez. {n the edito- 
rial, headed “The Contractor vs. the 
Public,” Editor Perez wrote: 

“THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED” atti- 


ROBERT FRANCIS KANE is head of Robert 
Francis Kane & Associates, New York. He 
is a journalism graduate of Kansas State 
University, 1938 and has been active in the 
communications field in New York for 
more than 20 years. 
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tude of construction companies and con- 
tractor personnel from one end of the 
country to the other is a disgrace. And 
this attitude does nothing, to say the 
least, to help the prestige of an industry 
already making headlines because its 
members are being charged with such 
things as bribery, kickbacks and price- 
fixing. 

“This contempt for public opinion is 
stupid. And there is no reason for it. 
There is no reason for carelessly main- 
tained and poorly marked detours, for 
streets littered with spillage from trucks, 
for setting off blasts without informing 
nearby residents, for trenches left open 
inordinately long, for incompetent and 
surly flagmen, for blocked sidewalks and 


streets, or for a host of other needless 
practices that infuriate the public. 

“Now the public is beginning to do 
something about the situation. New York 
City, to cite but one example, has just 
passed a law to penalize contractors who 
block roadways or streets. The penalty: 
up to $100 fine or ten days in jail for 
each day of violation, plus a civil $100- 
per-day penalty. 

“The city means to enforce its new 
law. And other governing bodies around 
the country are considering or enacting 
similar curbs with even stiffer penalties. 
Unless contractors police themselves, 
certainly it will be done for them. 

“Admittedly, many of the contractor’s 
operations that anger the public can not, 


Construction workers queque up to punch clock at day’s end on a job. 
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economically, be changed. But much 
criticism of them can be forestalled by 
an intelligent public relations program. 

“A case in point is a large sewer job 
in the Portland, Ore., area. Here, con- 
tractor Lee Hoffman, Inc., distributed 
an attractive and informative brochure 
to residents who might be affected by 
his operations. Included is a map show- 
ing just where trunks, mains, and lat- 
erals are to be laid. 

“The brochure describes what con- 
struction work is to be done, and tells 
how it will be prosecuted. It asks resi- 
dents ‘to put forth the small amount of 
effort and above all, patience, which a 
successful community project requires.’ 
It also frankly states that some incon- 
veniences can not be avoided. But it 
goes on to point out how the home- 
owner himself can minimize these in- 
conveniences. And, to help the resident 
plan ahead, the contractor publishes in 
the local paper a list of streets on which 
he will be working during the following 
week. 

“Informing the public as Hoffman has 
done is not only good public relations 
but a.smart business move. The modest 
cost of the brochure will more than be 
made up by saving company personnel 
from having to answer individual com- 
plaints or requests for information. And, 
if there were more contractors who paid 
more attention to their real customers 
—the public—there would be less need 
for legal penalties such as New York’s.” 

Braced by the sight of my deep feel- 
ings of long standing appearing in cold 
print, I felt impelled to strike a “pour la 
merit” for Editor Perez, and did so in 
the form of a letter of commendation. 
The gist of my “letter to the editor” was 
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Construction workers rushing to complete a building. 


that I had been arguing this point in ex- 
ecutive offices, construction shanties and 
taprooms for many years and it was 
good to see my thesis corroborated—in 
print. 


COMPETITIVE DEALINGS 


To a frightening degree, contractors 
truly deal most competitively in calcu- 
lables; thousands of board-feet of lum- 
ber, to the inch; tons of steel, to the 
pound; thousands of yards of concrete 
and excavation, to the cubic foot. It's 
done with a slide rule; with an impec- 
cable computing machine. The only in- 
calculables are weather and labor, but 
even these factors are pretty well figured 
out on a dollar scale. 

Public relations to a contractor is an 
incalculable; it also does not contribute 
to the economical and rapid erection of 
a building, road or dam, they say—con- 
sequently, it does not belong in the 
business. 

Because their business is so competi- 
tive, contractors argue that they cannot 
afford any extra overhead. “We get our 
jobs by being the low bidder; if we fig- 
ured in the cost of public relations we 
would never get a contract.” They may 
have a point. 

But let’s see how public relations has 
helped the relatively few companies that 
have employed it, and why, in the face 
of the industry concensus, this minority 
ever engaged public relations in the first 
place. 

First off, when a contractor seeks a 
client to engage his services, he is deal- 
ing with people. He might even find 
himself dealing with a man he spilled 
concrete on the week before. If the pro- 


posed building project is private, he may 
be allowed to bid, or he may not. Could 
depend on how well he is known in the 
field, how well he is liked and respected, 
what kind of record his company has, or 
several other “human” factors. 


SPECIALTIES IN THE FIELD 


Most often, in private bidding, the 
owner, architect or engineer (or jointly) 
makes up the list of bidders, based on 
previous knowledge, personal contact or 
on a contractor’s reputation in that par- 
ticular field of construction. There are 
many specialties in the building field. 

For example, let us say a contractor 
is allowed to bid and he turns in.a hard, 
low figure. But it seems, upon analysis 
of the bids, the owner, or whoever is 
doing the selecting, finds three contrac- 
tors all low to within a few dollars. The 
job may be awarded to any one of the 
three, quite legitimately and logically. 
This is where the contractor with the 
best reputation, image, stature, known 
record, personality, or call it what you 
will, gets the nod. So it was not just a 
well calculated dollar price alone that 
got the job. 

There have been notable examples of 
this. 

Many contractors argue that they just 
bid on public work; this type of work, 
by law, must go to the low bidder and 
any contractor who can give proof of 
bond and basic qualifications is entitled 
to bid. They too have a point, perhaps 
the strongest. 

Nevertheless, in addition to public ad- 
vertisement of new projects, informal 
notices frequently are sent to prominent 
contractors, to be sure that they are 
aware of projects. And although any 
qualified contractor may bid, it is diffi- 
cult for a contractor to “bird dog” all 
the public works jobs —city, county, 
state and federal — that are coming up 
in his area of operations. Some times he 
misses the opportunity because he is un- 
aware of the project until it is too late 
to prepare a bid. 

Even a contractor specializing in pub- 
lic works projects will find, after he gets 
a contract, that he has to deal with peo- 
ple: sub-contractors, suppliers, labor, 
bankers (to be sure), insurance agents, 
inspectors, politicians, and just plain 
people, like the citizens (taxpayers many) 
of the community. A well-known and 
respected name can be a big help to the 
contractor on public works. 


BACK TO THE LETTER 


With apologies for slipping sideways 
into the mind and world of the contrac- 
tor, let us return belatedly to “THE 
LETTER.” 

Rationalizing the contractors’ mind, 
his deeds and omissions, I searched for 
a solution to the problem. Granted, 
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hard-money-minded contractors in local 
areas could not or would not engage 
public relations, regardless of the need 
or utilization, for either of the two basic 
reasons stated earlier. 

But if, for example, through an exist- 
ing national association (one of the larg- 
est is the Associated General Contractors 
of America, headquartered in Washing- 
ton) they could have made available to 
them a qualified practitioner in their 
area, they might turn to him quite read- 
ily. Most national associations break 
down into geographical areas. 

Now supposing the association were 
to line up ten to twenty competent pub- 
lic relations counselors across the coun- 
try, one or two in each of its regions, on 
an annual retainer basis, and notify 
member contractors that public relations 
would be available to them on an indi- 
vidual or per effort basis, through these 
carefully selected counselors. The coun- 
selors would receive an annual retainer 
from the association and then a special 
fee, to be arranged. (A fee schedule 
would be approved or recommended by 
national headquarters). 

Briefly, the system would work in 
much the same way railroads and insur- 
ance companies engage legal or medical 
assistance along the right-of-way or in 
geographical regions. A railroad attor- 
ney in a local community usually works 
on a small annual retainer and receives 
additional fees when the railroad calls 


on him for services. Such an arrange- 
ment is certainly more economical and 
undoubtedly as efficient as it would be 
for the railroad to rush a staff attorney 
out to a remote area to investigate every 
claim or to handle a local suit. The local 
legal counsel has the advantage of know- 
ing his area, its laws and its people. 

Although the contractors’ national as- 
sociation has an adequate staff operating 
in its headquarters, it is quite obvious 
that it cannot possibly serve individual 
members on specific public relations 
matters, locally. They have neither the 
size of staff nor the time. 

The engaging of one or two dozen 
counselors on a retainer basis certainly 
would not bankrupt the association. It 
seems to me it would easily be worth it 
“to help the prestige of an industry al- 
ready making headlines because its 
members are being charged with bribery, 
kickbacks and price-fixing.” 

Under this arrangement the head- 
quarters public relations staff would 
keep its autonomy, serving as liaison 
with the regional publicitors and work- 
ing on bigger policy problems affecting 
the industry at large. 

To take the positive side, it is well to 
mention those progressive construction 
companies that have engaged public re- 
lations. The first case known to me of a 
construction company engaging public 
relations was Cleveland’s Austin Com- 
pany who, in the 1930s, utilized the 


services of a Cleveland public relations 
firm. H. K. Ferguson Company, also of 
Cleveland, in 1940, engaged a public 
relations counselor in New York, who 
has accomplished a lot in their behalf. 

Following a controversial contract 
award on a bus terminal in New York 
City, in 1949, Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
subsequently engaged a counselor whose 
services have proved quite valuable to 
that company. Turner Construction 
Company and Wigton-Abbott of Plain- 
field, N. J. have also profited from pub- 
lic relations. Raymond International, 
Fluor, Bechtel and Ebasco are also 
among the relative few of the nation’s 
more than 10,000 /arge general contrac- 
tors who have engaged public relations. 

There are numerous cases where, as a 
result of good publicity on a particular 
construction project, a corporation has 
been prompted to call in the contractor 
to undertake a similar job for them. 

To conclude on a note of irony and 
recalcitrance, the president of a large 
construction company whom I have 
seen on several occasions over a period 
of 10 years, has remarked repeatedly, 
“That public relations is interesting—one 
of these days I am going to engage a 
firm.” He never has. 

Maybe Mr. Perez’ editorial, and a few 
more like it, will help awaken this mam- 
moth industry to the value of public re- 
lations, and the construction business’ 
particular need of it. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THE STORY OF PITNEY-BOWES, by Wil- 
liam Cahn; foreword by Stuart Chase; 
Harper & Bros., New York. $4.50, 262 pp. 


Reviewed by Milton Fairman, Director of 
Public Relations, The Borden Company, 
New York City. 


For purposes of review in this JOURNAL, 
Pitney-Bowes may be considered a high- 
ly successful public relations operation 
which, as a profitable sideline, also man- 
ufactures the meters that are the largest 
single source of revenue to the U. S. Post 
Office. For this reason, Mr. Cahn’s ex- 
cellent book, which packs sufficient 
drama to hold the casual reader as well 
as the business student, will be reviewed 
in terms of its special interest for public 
relations people. 

Having lived for many years in the 
benign shade of Pitney-Bowes’ head- 
quarters plant in Stamford, Conn., I can 
attest to its virtues as a good neighbor. 
Put to a vote in our community the com- 
pany would run neck and neck with 
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Motherhood for top honors. This popu- 
larity is not the result of chance. From a 
long working relationship with Fred 
Bowes, the company’s public relations 
director before taking charge of its 
foreign sales, I know something of the 
broad management philosophy which 
accounts for its unique character among 
corporations. “The Story of Pitney- 
Bowes” set forth this philosophy and its 
development by a group of strong-mind- 
individualists, principally Walter 
Wheeler, Jr. who has just moved from 
the presidency to the board chairman- 
ship after 40 years with the company. 
“Unique” companies do not make 
good public relations case histories. For 
example, the Pitney-Bowes unique em- 
ployee relationship, its profit-sharing 
plan and provision for rank and file rep- 
resentation, cannot be generally adopted. 
Its public relationship, shaped by the im- 
pact of its chief executive, would be 
impossible for other corporations headed 
by individuals of differing temperament 
or convictions. Yet this book offers situa- 
tions which can be profitably studied by 
the public relations man who is open to 
stimulation—or provocation. Examples: 


€ The transcript of Wheeler’s battle for 
postage meters before a congressional 
committee; 


‘ The Pitney-Bowes stance in holding 
its non-union status; 


“ Wheeler’s challenge to the late Sen- 
ator McCarthy on an issue completely 
unrelated to postage meters; 


« The company’s position in defending 
itself against the Government's mo- 
nopoly charges; and 


© Pitney-Bowes’ early recognition of ra- 
cial discrimination and efforts to 
counteract it. 


While admiring the “people principle” 
that plays so large a role in the Pitney- 
Bowes’ philosophy, few readers will 
agree whole-heartedly with all its cor- 
porate moves. They may find support in 
the occasional mention of similar dis- 
sent from shareholders or directors. But 
it is stimulating to study the moves— 
often unorthodox—of a gifted individ- 
ualist and an organization. 

Apparently Author Cahn had free ac- 
cess to records and other data that more 
conservative businessmen would have 
withheld. The revelation of conflict, of 
errors—which play their part in all or- 
ganizations—helped the author turn out 
a balanced book, handled with fluency 
and wise choice of relevant detail. Live 
business histories are rare and this is one 
of them. 


DO THEY UNDERSTAND YOU? A GUIDE TO 
EFFECTIVE ORAL COMMUNICATION, by 
Wesley Wiksell, the Macmillan Company, 
New York, 200 pp. 


Reviewed by R. H. Blair, Jr., R. H. Blair & 
Co., Atlanta. 


Public relations practitioners are sup- 
posedly experts at all phases of com- 
munication. But of course, there are just 
as many practitioners specializing in a 
single medium as there are ways of com- 
municating one’s thoughts. Yet, whether 
you are an expert in all phases or just 
one phase of communication, you are 
probably lacking in one: effective oral 
communication. 

There are numerous sub-divisions of 
oral communication, and you may be 
more proficient in one area than in other 
areas of using your voice to transmit 
thought conveying words. 

Wesley Wiksell, a professor of speech 
at Louisiana State University, believes 
the key to good oral communication lies 
in the understanding of one’s own atti- 
tude and its effect on the listener. 

In his book, Do They Understand 
You?, Dr. Wiskell recounts the benefits 
of effective communication—better un- 
derstanding, better cooperation, higher 
morale, and ultimately, greater profits. 

Although the book is primarily writ- 
ten as a self-help tool for management, 
it has numerous ideas for the public re- 
lations man, whether he be a consultant 
or a member of a management team. Al- 
though the public relations practitioner 
may not counsel on the use of oral com- 
munications or often give speeches, he 
has numerous opportunities of making 
himself better understood in the daily 
conversations with surrounding friends 
and associates. 

Perhaps the most valuable section of 
this book deals with your listening habits, 
“the most overlooked tool of manage- 
ment.” Dr. Wiskell is a strong propo- 
nent of effective listening being a major 
factor of leadership ability. 

He says listening is more than just the 
process of hearing. It involves a recep- 
tive attitude, which most people do not 
have. Most people inwardly consider 
themselves above learning from a con- 
versation or a speech. They are only 
content when talking. 

Whether you talk and listen in formal 
or informal groups, Do They Under- 
stand You? can be a valuable aid to meet 
your business and pleasure needs. If you 
have ever wondered why you are unable 
to get your point across to some indi- 
viduals, you might ask yourself why they 
do not understand you. 
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(A story with a moral) 


A man, who wished to go to the West Indies, bought his ticket from a travel agent. 


But, before he sailed he decided to inspect his accommodations. He went down to the 
pier, talked to the purser, who showed him his stateroom and then escorted him to various 
parts of the ship. 


The man was delighted with all arrangements and looked forward to a pleasant cruise 
to the West Indies. But as he was about to leave, he stopped at the railing and looked at 
another ship, docked at another pier. “Look,” he said to the purser, ‘That ship has three 
funnels.” 


“That's right.” 

“But this ship has only one funnel. Does that mean that the other ship is bigger?” 
“Much bigger,” the purser replied. 

“Tf it is bigger, does it have a swimming pool ?”’ 

“Tt has,” the purser nodded. 

“But our ship has none.” 

“That's right.” 

“How about the staterooms aboard the other ship?” the prospective passenger persisted. 
“They are more luxurious,” the purser conceded. 


“Well,” the perplexed man said ‘why should I take this ship, when the other one seems 
to have all the advantages ?” 


“You can take it if you wish,” the purser replied. ‘But if you are going to the West 
Indies, this is the ship that takes you there.”’ 


The moral: It is not always the size but the selectivity that counts. If you want to reach 
the leading spokesmen of industry, of business and of education, you'll find that PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL takes you to them. It is big enough to do that job — well and 
economically. 

Why don’t you tell them your story? They'll spread the word. They'll help you get better 
acceptance when you inform them and enlist their support. 


Just drop a note to Gus Lewander, Advertising Director, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL at 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York or phone him at PLaza 1-1940. 
He'll send you an up-to-date analysis of its high quality audience, its advantageous rate 
structure, its mechanical requirements. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


TOZER-FILLIETTAZ 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
2701 SOUTH BAYSHORE DRIVE 
MIAMI 33, FLORIDA HI 5-1439 _ 


| 


BERTRAND W HALL & CO 


Fiety-TWwo Broauway NEw YorK 4 N Y 


Specialists in 
Corporate Financia! Relations 
* Stockholder 
Investor 
* Communications 
Corporate Development 


COUNSEL AND SERVICES 


.. fOr effective public rela 
the Nation's Capital . . . 


HOpant 2-2300 


AMERIC AN SURVEY’ Survey Specialists 
Public Relotions Counselors 


ARTERS BUILDING 
2000 P STREET. 


WASHINGTON 
Morris V. Rosenb 
resident 


JONES, BRAKELEY 
& ROCKWELL, INC. 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


We have a newly published 
“PROFILE” which describes 
our organization and practice of 
public relations. May we send 


you a copy? 
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How to Conduct 


An Anniversary Celebration 


Let’s 
With Celebrations 


By RALEIGH TOZER 


HE Centennial of the Civil War 
dawned January 1, 1961. During 
the next five years, the men in Blue 
and Grey will be recreated on countless 
remote battle fields in at least forty-three 
States. Businesses and organizations 
founded at the sprightly “turn of the 
20th Century” are now coming of major 
anniversary age. Golden and Diamond 
Jubilees, Centennials, sesqui-, bi-, and 
ter-centennials will undoubtedly occur 
in greater number than ever before. 
These conditions have produced a 
growing flood of articles and essays giv- 
ing advice of all kinds to the uninitiated 
on how properly to conduct an anniver- 
sary celebration. Most of the advice has 
come from sincere individuals or groups 
who have gotten through one celebration 
by the skin of their teeth and are now 
newly-hatched veterans and authorities. 
This phenomenon is not illogical. The 
responsibility for organizing an anni- 
versary event usually falls late, unfore- 
seen, and unexpectedly on the public re- 
lations man. Whether he is a corporate 
public relations director, municipal offi- 
cer, association executive or an inde- 
pendent counselor, the probability of his 
having had previous anniversary cele- 
bration experiences is low. Beside that, 
his normal workload has him fully occu- 
pied and now an additional “monster” 
may break his operational back. 
Most sincere, imaginative, dedicated 
practitioners, having inherited this un- 
familiar and formidable responsibility, 


RALEIGH TOZER is President of Tozer-Fil- 
liettaz, Inc., newly formed public relations 
agency in Miami. He has had 12 years’ 
specialized experience in developing and 
carrying out large-scale special events and 
community activities. 


Not Be “Square” 


will naturally brainstorm the problem. 
Sleepless nights result, and grey hairs 
multiply because the usual bag of public 
relations tools don’t seem to apply. Fi- 
nally he reaches a “crash” solution: if 
the tools won't fit the celebration, the 
celebration must be tailored to fit the 
tools. The result will be a “mature, dig- 
nified, educational and futuristic” series 
of programs designed to conform to the 
pattern of whatever his already-estab- 
lished public relations policy and style 
may be. 


LAVISH REPORT 


When concluded, the anniversary cele- 
brant will probably have published a 
more lavish annual report and/or spon- 
sored a special newspaper edition. One 
or more national magazines will have 
carried a line, a paragraph, maybe even 
with photos. The media advertising has 
made dedicated reference to “our heri- 
tage on this, our anniversary year.” The 
mayor, governor or chairman of the 
board has written a personal “friendly” 
(usually multilithed) letter to the con- 
stituents, employees and/or stockhold- 
ers. There has been a luncheon or a 
dinner; awards have been presented to 
those who in one way or another have 
been found deserving. The crowning 
achievement may have been an improve- 
ment in policy or operations affecting 
one or more of the publics. 

Thus the celebration ends having done 
nothing that couldn’t have been done 
anyway by any alert public relations de- 
partment in any year and, above all, it 
hasn't really been an Anniversary Cele- 
bration! 

For some inexplicable reason, the 
celebration of an anniversary usually 
brings out an inferiority complex in the 
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public relations director, or other desig- 
nated coordinator. The same man who 
on the occasion of his own 10th wedding 
anniversary will host a large party, drink, 
dance, laugh and make merry, will in- 
sist that his organizations’ anniversary 
party must be stuffy, staid and above all, 
“mature and meaningful.” 


HUMOR AND TUB THUMPING 


I submit that, to reach into the public’s 
busy mind and heart, celebrations must 
be tempered with large doses of humor, 
flourishes, exhibitions and good old fash- 
ioned tub thumping. To be sure, there is 
a real place for serious moments of re- 
flection and dignity but the very fact of 
fifty or one hundred years of prosperity 
and survival calls for jubilation in com- 
memoration, not for a memorial service. 


CHECK LIST 


Naturally, no single set of precepts will 
fit any and all circumstances, but twelve 
years of specialization in this field has 
given us a sort of loose check list that can 
usually be helpful regardless of the type 
of organization which might be antici- 
pating an anniversary celebration. 


1. Celebrate only significant anniversa- 


Mr. Tozer 


ries. Twenty-five year spans for the 7. 


first hundred years and fifty-year spans 
thereafter. 


. Involve everyone possible in active 


participation and events. Don’t use 
professional entertainers if it means 
denying your “family” (i.e. employees, 


constituents, etc.) the opportunity of 
participating in “their” anniversary. 


. Don’t warp your celebration to a pre- 


conceived pattern. Be receptive to sug- 
gestions from anyone in the organiza- 
tion and let the event build according 
to its own nature. 


Have fun. Expect to dress up, dance, 
sing, have contests, parades, fireworks, 
bunting, etc. Encourage the happy ex- 
troverts who are so inclined to plan 
and carry out “fun” activities. 


. Allow for dignity. Include cultural 


events, essay contests, educational pro- 
grams, exhibits, etc., and encourage 
those who are inclined in this direc- 
tion also. They'll balance the “beard 
growers.” 


. Look back and brag a little. Wave the 


flag. This event can be your launching 
pad from which to generate real en- 
thusiasm for the future. 


Be realistic with your budget. You'll 
only get what you pay for. Don't sac- 
rifice human activities by shooting the 
budget for a 64-page, full-color bro- 
chure. 


. Make sure your celebration programs 


are truly and authentically novel. 
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Address... 


PR IN CANADA MAY BE MISNAMED. It is not 
just a magazine about public relations thought, practice 
and trends in Canada; although, of course, it does report 
these thoroughly and with great skill and care. 

PR IN CANADA IS FIRST and foremost an 


and other overseas reports. 


To: CANADIAN PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY, 
94 Glen Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


important public relations publication in its own right. 

Its contributors represent some of North America’s leading 
thinkers in national and international subjects of 
importance to public relations. 

It discusses trends in Canadian thought and opinion in 
politics, business, industry, sociology and all forms of 
communications. It examines public relations as an 
international function in breadth and depth. 

It keeps in touch with, and reports, international public 
relations developments through a regular London Letter 


These are only a few of the reasons why we believe you 
should subscribe to PR IN CANADA. Many others will 
become apparent once you have taken out your first 
annual subscription at $3.00 for six issues. 


Please enter my subscription 
to PR in Canada for 


one year at $3.00 |_| 
two years at $5.50 [_| 
three years at $8.00 |_| 


Enclosed is my check |_| 
Bill me later [_] 
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City-room Methods Applied 


And Live News Furnished 


Daily Convention Newspaper 


As a Public Relations Tool 


By GEORGE E. PELLETIER 


HE news the convention-goer most 
wants to see, in type or picture, is 
a live report of what took place at 
the meetings he is attending as speaker, 
program chairman or just plain delegate. 
Generally speaking, he can’t get this 
kind of a report from the daily news- 
papers in the convention city for the 
simple reason that the convention city 
is usually a metropolitan center and the 
best space they can give the biggest con- 
vention is roughly half to three-quarters 
of a column of type and perhaps a two- 
or three-column group photograph. 
Dozens of prominent speakers and 
important presentations get lost in the 
shuffle. By the time they appear in the 
convention organization’s own monthly 
or quarterly, they have lost their timeli- 
ness and their appeal. The convention- 
goers are back home, engrossed in their 
day-to-day affairs and the convention 
has passed into that limbo of events 
“far away and long ago.” 


FILLING THE GAP 


It was to fill this gap that Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corporation last year embarked 
upon a program of producing a tabloid- 
size daily newspaper at major conven- 
tions in the rocket, missile, military, elec- 
tronics and space fields in which the 
company’s major interests lie. 

The experiment proved a huge success 
at the Air Force Association Convention 
in San Francisco in September and was 
repeated with even greater success in 
Washington, D. C. last December at the 
annual convention of the American 
Rocket Society. 

In both cases, the newspaper was pub- 
lished on three successive days, delivered 


GeorGE E. PELLETIER is Corporate Man- 
ager of Public Relations of Aerojet General 
Corporation, Azuza, California. 
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Convention-goers read up on day’s activities. 


in the morning just like any other news- 
paper and contained details of the previ- 
ous day’s sessions, complete with pictures 
of leading participants, VIPs, human- 
interest side-shots, capsule paragraphs of 
important world news, sports results, 
market quotations, etc. 


TEAM OF NEWSMEN 


To achieve its objective, Aerojet throws 
in a team of seasoned newsmen who are 
members of its public relations staff, in- 
cluding Joseph J. Lipper, Eastern Rep- 
resentative in New York, and a veteran 
of many years with the Associated Press 
and three years Manager of Public Re- 
lations at Aerojet’s Sacramento Plants; 
Tom Sprague of the Sacramento Plants, 
who has 16 years newspaper experience 
to his credit, and others with similiar 
background in major Eastern cities or 
the West Coast. Sprague takes over as 
“managing editor” and the others pitch 


in with special columns, feature ideas 
and other contributions based upon their 
specialty. 

The primary purpose of each contrib- 
utor is to “cover” the convention as 
news, NOT to make the newspaper a 
sort of advertising throwaway for the 
company. The sponsoring company is 
mentioned only when its people or its 
activities are legitimately part of the con- 
vention affairs. 

Here is roughly how the project is 
carried out: 

The “city room” is a hotel room in 
the convention city. The printers are 
selected in advance and briefed upon the 
need to get the paper out at night. The 
“reporters” are in a strange town hun- 
dreds of miles from home, but they 
know the convention organization well. 
The challenge of a daily newspaper is 
there—get it fast and get it right! The 
project is essentially a mobile newspaper 
operation and it depends for its success 
upon the experience and good judgment 
of editors and reporters. 

As with any newspaper, the chief re- 
quirements are: (1) Methods of gather- 
ing the news and pictures before the 
deadline ; (2) Printing, including proper 
variety in types and headlines, and (3) 
Distribution, by taxi, truck, bellhops or 
special messengers as_ circumstances 
dictate. 

Coordination of the news gathering ef- 
fort is the responsibility of Tom Sprague. 
In each city, a commercial photographer 
is hired on a flat fee daily basis to take 
and process pictures as directed, and to 
submit any other pictures shot on a rov- 
ing basis. At each of the three-day con- 
ventions covered thus far, more than 
100 pictures were taken, printed, cap- 
tioned and made ready for selection by 
6 P.M. A selection of about a dozen was 
made for publication in each daily issue. 

Because the newspaper publication is 
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but one of the company’s public rela- 
tions functions at the conventions, man- 
power naturally is limited. The news 
bureaus established by convention head- 
quarters are a prime source of material, 
and public information officers from the 
military and other companies provide 
further contributions. All our employees 
at the convention are asked to contribute 
to the paper’s daily “names” column, 
which features newsy notes about peo- 


ple in attendance. 


Distribution is handled a number of 
different ways to make sure that each 
person at the convention receives a copy. 
Door-to-door delivery in the hotels is 
made when possible, or copies are made 
available at the convention headquarters 
and in hotel lobbies. Papers also are 
placed in the meeting rooms where vari- 
ous convention sessions are to be held. 


TABLOID FORMAT USED 


The tabloid format was decided upon 
as the easiest to handle, with four pages 
of four columns each providing the right 
amount of space. Concentration is on 
pictures, not only to provide better pic- 
torial coverage of the convention but 
also to reduce the amount of type setting 
to meet extremely tight time schedules. 

Prior to each of the past conventions, 
permission to publish the daily was ob- 
tained from convention headquarters. 
Copies of the papers were sent to many 
members of both organizations unable 
to attend the conventions. 

Editorial content of the papers con- 
tained mention of the company only as 
it pertained to the meetings, and extreme 
care was exercised to see that an “even 
break” was afforded everyone at the 
gathering. Short features about Aerojet 
were restricted to news developments in 
connection with the company’s position 
as producer of rocket power for many 
top missile and space applications. 

When the idea of putting out a daily 
newspaper with an extremely tight time 
schedule in strange surroundings was 
first discussed, naturally there were 
doubts that a satisfactory job could be 
done. Special publications seen at past 
conventions have usually been limited to 
one edition — either a “greeter” at the 
start of the convention or a “wrap-up” 
at the conclusion, usually loaded with 
“product information.” This type of ap- 
proach was shunned by our company. 
We felt that readership was most im- 
portant and that in order for our news- 
paper to be a success it had to be the 
convention counterpart of a real news- 
paper and not an advertising throwaway. 
The results more than justified this judg- 
ment. The newspapers have developed 
into a goodwill project that is highly re- 
garded and that is bound to build re- 
spect, confidence and increased under- 
standing of our company. 
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Manager, Chamber of Commerce of 
Canton, Ohio. Population 125,000. 
Applicant must be well-grounded in 
public relations, a dynamic leader, 
good organizer, efficient administra- 
tor, philosophical conservative. State 
qualifications, experience, education. 
Replies confidential. Address 
PRESIDENT—CONFIDENTIAL 
CANTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


OPINION MAKER? Do you keep 
up with opinion yourself? Have you 
read Sen. Barry Goldwater’s Foreign 
Policy statement? Call us and ask for 
a copy. Why not keep up every week 
with the opinions of America’s most 
accomplished essayists and critics. 
Subscribe to National Review. Send 
your request to National Review, 150 
East 35th St., NYC, or call Michael 
M. Mooney, OR 9-7330 and we'll get 
you started today. 
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Now... 
Get Concise, Periodic Reports 


Burrelle’s prompt and thor- 
ough clipping service has long 
supplied P R Directors with 
clippings from daily and 
weekly newspapers, magazines 
and trade papers. 


Now, in addition, Burrelle’s 
offers Professional Clipping 
Analysis — confidential, inter- 
pretive, statistical reports sent 


BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


to you each month. This new 
service... 


... gives management 
impressive, comprehensive 
evidence of your accomplish- 
ments. 


... keeps you posted, helps 
you establish even more ef fec- 
tive future P R programs. 


... relieves your staff of 
time-consuming details. 


We can also provide essay- 
type reports, written in con- 
cise news-letter style... 
and/or scrapbook pages show- 
ing examples of each story, 
bound with your report. 


Phone us today—or drop us 
a note—so that we can discuss 
with you how Professional 
Clipping Analysis can best 
serve your needs. 


165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. — Phone BArclay 7-5371 
SALES OFFICES 


1868 Columbia Rd. NW Magee Bldg. 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 1456 N. Crescent Hts. Blvd. 
Washington 9, D.C. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Chicago 4, Ill. Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
COlumbia 5-1757 COurt 1-5371 WAbash 2-5371 OLdfield 6-0304 
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By TOM HARRIS 


public relations practitioners are usu- 
ally much more adept at handling 
words than pictures—although both are 
of equal importance. 

Many large metropolitan newspapers 
—for instance the Chicago Sun-Times 
—receive over 600 pictures a day from 
such sources as wire services, syndi- 
cates, staff photographers and public re- 
lations people. In the complete daily 
cycle of its six editions, the Sun-Times 
uses no more than 100 pictures. Since 
the noncommercial type makes up the 
bulk of these pictures, it can be readily 
seen that other pictures must be really 
first-rate to be printed. It takes ingenuity 
to come up with a picture worthy of 
attention in the light of such enormous 
competition for picture space. 


[= A well-known fact that most 


MUST TELL A STORY 


Since the picture is apt to appear with 
only a short caption, it must do a major 
job in telling the story. A good picture 
should be lively—and convey emotion. 
Nothing is duller than a straight shot 
of “two men shaking hands.” If a news- 
paper-assigned photographer is more 
than a mere shutter snapper, he'll never 
turn in this type of picture. 

A good news photographer is part 
artist and part reporter. He has a re- 
porter’s nose for the news significance 
of the picture but combines with this the 
good pictorial sense of an_ illustrator. 
The mere grouping of individuals is the 
vital element. It therefore behooves the 
practitioner to assign a design-minded 
photographer to cover his event and then 
do some advance planning himself. 


In 1957 Tom Harris joined the Chicago of- 
fice of Daniel J. Edelman and Associates as 
an assistant account executive and was later 
promoted to account supervisor. He is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
(B.A.) and holds a Master’s degree in com- 
munications from Chicago University. 


The Do’s and Don’ts of Telling 
A Story with Photographs 


Picking Pictures That Click 


Public relations people who stage an 
event should not be bound by traditions 
that are no longer tried and true. Yes- 
terday’s cheesecake poses won't neces- 
sarily make today’s picture page. 


Nor is the inclusion of the local 
mayor any guarantee that a picture will 
be used. In most large cities the mayor 
has his picture taken in several connec- 
tions during one day. As a result most 
papers will limit their coverage of “Hiz- 
zoner” to one picture unless it’s a rare 
occasion. 


ABOUT “EXCLUSIVES” 


The word “exclusive” is a delusion and 
a snare. Certainly every paper would 
like an exclusive picture of an event 
it cannot cover; but the public relations 
man is many times better off selecting 
the best picture he has and servicing it 
generally, Press photographers usually 
all shoot pretty much the same picture. 
Wire services send out the same photos. 
Why then should the practitioner sacri- 
fice his chances for broader coverage 
by insisting on multiple poses, all of 
which may be inferior? If one photo is 
better than the rest—use it across the 
board. 


One more observation on “exclusive” : 
the phrase, “exclusive to blank news- 
paper” may be misleading. If the picture 
is really exclusively taken for a specific 
paper, label it accordingly. Do not label 
a mass mailing to sources as “exclusive.” 

A poor caption can kill a picture, too. 
Frequently a picture comes to a paper 
with six names and five heads. Although 
it's rudimentary to good journalism, 
photo editors are plagued with captions 
which don’t properly identify the par- 
ticipants—and even the event. Literary 
efforts may entertain the author, but 
they can be very annoying to the photo 
editor “who just wants the facts.” 

The public relations man, as a matter 
of course, should make it his business 
to provide full names and titles when he 


submits his picture. Otherwise he faces 
rejection on the grounds of incomplete- 
ness. “B. Jones, a company Official” 
won't do. “Benjamin P. Jones, Vice 
President of Sales for XYZ Company” is 
what the copy desk wants. If people 
aren't arranged in even rows, include a 
diagram, number the heads and supply 
a legend. 

The person submitting the photo 
should include his name, company, ad- 
dress, and telephone number in case ad- 
ditional information is needed. 

One more pointer—a public relations 
man should have certain knowledge of 
the technical requirements of his news- 
paper source. Too many shadows, for 
instance, will not reproduce well in the 
line screen of a newspaper engraving. A 
picture with shadings that may repro- 
duce beautifully in a slick magazine 
more-than-likely will not be right for 
the local daily. 

Then, too, the public relations prac- 
titioner should think of the newspaper 
column requirements. A good, tight, 
one-column shot may be just what the 
editor wants while an oversized picture 
of the same event is apt to be rejected. 

To sum up, the public relations man 
must see that his photographs are news- 
worthy, imaginative and adequately cap- 
tioned—and above all, are taken with 
the technical requirements of his sources 
in mind. If he can meet these require- 
ments, chances are that he'll be consid- 
ered a good photo source by the press— 


and he'll perform more effectively for 
his client. 


CORRECTION 

The title on Stephen Goerl’s article in 
May, 1961 PUBLIC RELATIONS JOUR- 
It should have 
been “North German Lloyd — Re- 
birth of a Corporate Portrait.” 


NAL was incorrect. 
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Action in Business 


isinessmen who read Nation’s Business with an sopuesich aimed at top-level manage- 
‘ment: promise of lowered administrative costs, increased employee goodwill. Because 
over 600,000 of Nation’s Business 750,000 readers are presidents, owners, partners or 
other corporate-level executives, Lincoln Life (and practically every other business insur- 
nce advertiser) finds Nation’s Business a profitable source of new business. In 1960, 
Nation’s Business published more life insurance advertising than any other P.1.B. — 
magazine ... pushing total insurance pages up. = since se Action | bus 
results when you advertise in Nation’s E 
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| TOP MANAGEMENT BENEFITS: 
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MOTION PICTURES 
PAGEANTS 

STAGE PRESENTATIONS 
PORTABLE STAGETTES 
MEETING EQUIPMENT 
PROJECTION SERVICE 
FILM PRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
FIELD SURVEYS 

CLOSED CIRCUIT TV PROGRAMS 
CONVENTION PROGRAMS 
SPEECH COACHING 
MEETING PACKAGES 
TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 
DEMONSTRATION DEVICES 
SCREEN ADVERTISING 
ANIMATED CARTOONS 
TRAINING MANUALS 
SLIDEFILMS 

PICTORIAL BOOKLETS 
TRANSPARENCIES 

SLIDES 


FILM DISTRIBUTION 
TURNOVER CHARTS 

MEETING GUIDES 
TAPE RECORDINGS 


DISC RECORDINGS 


PROMOTION PIECES 
POSTER CHARTS 
TRAINING DEVICES 
QUIZ MATERIALS 


IN GROUP MEETINGS ASK THE HELP OF 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT HOLLYWOOD 
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